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HE MASS CANDLE, a sacramental conse- 

crated to the service of God, is rich in 
religious symbolism, representing in its 
wax, the body of Christ; in its wick, His 
soul; and in its flame, His divinity; the 
“Light of the World.” 


In selecting candles for use in the Mass, it is fitting 
that such consecrated objects should have in them- 
selves goodness and beauty. In wax and wick and 
flame, Mass candles should reflect the reverence 
due to the things of God, and carry out the aims of 
the Church in blessing sacramentals for God’s 
service. 








wa Each Will & Baumer mass candle 
—Purissima, Altar or Missa Brand 
—traditionally dimensioned in body, 
wick and flame—is clearly stamped 
and certified as to Beeswax content. 
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CANDLE CO., INC. 
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Reds oust Father Bissonnette 

Even before his permit to remain in the Soviet 
Union had been abruptly canceled on March 2, Rev. 
Georges Bissonnette, A.A., had already been sched- 
uled for replacement. His superiors had named Rev. 
Louis F. Dion, A.A., dean of Assumption College, 
Worcester, Mass., as his successor in Moscow. The re- 
quest for a passport for Father Dion had already been 
filed with the State Department. The real meaning of 
the expulsion can therefore only be determined from 
the reaction of the Kremlin to the request for Father 
Dion’s entry visa. A Soviet note delivered in Wash- 
ington on March 8 explained that the ouster, as had 
been surmised, was in reprisal for our Government's 
recent refusal to extend the visitor’s visa of Metro- 
politan Boris, representative of the Russian Orthodox 
Patriarch of Moscow, on the occasion of his visit to 
this country. The two cases, however, are not com- 
parable. Father Bissonnette, like the other three 
American Assumptionist priests who preceded him, 
carried on his priestly work in the Soviet Union in 
virtue of the 1983 Roosevelt-Litvinov agreement. By 
this agreement, which paved the way for U. S. diplo- 
matic recognition of the USSR, the Soviet Govern- 
ment pledged that Americans living in Russia would 
have the benefit of clergymen of their own nationality. 
In 1934, Rev. Leopold Braun, A.A., went to Moscow, 
where he served until 1945. In a letter to the N. Y. 
Times of March 6, George F. Kennan, former U. S. 
Ambassador to Moscow, paid tribute to the work of 
these priests over the past twenty-one years. Long- 
delayed Soviet refusal to grant a visa to Fr. Dion 
would be a flagrant breach of Moscow’s pledge. We 
will not know the full meaning of the ouster until 
we see how Father Dion fares. Any Kremlin attempt 
to make a “deal” with us in order to have Father Dion 
admitted will surely backfire. 


Where teen-agers must be heroes 

Modern social conditions seem to confront teen- 
agers everywhere with almost irresistible temptations 
to various forms of delinquency. But consider the 
ordeal now facing the fourteen-year-old boy and girl 
in East Germany. The Communists have scheduled 
a mass “Youth Dedication” ceremony for next month. 
This is supposed to be a festive occasion marking 
the “solemn admission into the active life of society.” 
Actually, the “rites” will be a travesty of what First 
Holy Communion means for Catholics, and what Con- 
firmation means for Lutherans. Not only is the cere- 
mony pagan, but it will serve as a cloak for indoc- 
trination in Communist materialism. The Catholic 
bishops on March 6 warned that participation would 
be sinful. Those youths who join the Red-run “Dedi- 
cation” will not be admitted to the sacraments until 
they have expressed their repentance in writing and 
before two witnesses, Protestant authorities have taken 
the same uncompromising stand. Last January 11 the 
Lutheran bishop, Dr. Otto Dibelius, said that children 
taking part would not be confirmed because they 
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would have “seceded from the community of the 
Holy Communion.” Reports from Berlin indicate that 
the Communists are meeting strong resistance. But 
the battle is, humanly speaking, uneven. Under a Red 
regime, parents are at a special disadvantage. The 
choice, often enough, remains with the teen-ager him- 
self, alone. “Boys and girls,” Bishop Weskam of Berlin 
has pleaded, “be courageous and refuse if you are 
asked to attend such ceremonies!” These young heroes 
need the prayers of their fellow teen-agers in the 
free world. 


How good are our schools? 

When college officials met in Chicago recently for 
three consecutive educational conferences, they 
reached the conclusion that our schools are not 
nearly so good as we would like them to be. Dele- 
gates to meetings of the American Association for the 
Colleges of Teacher Education, the Association for 
Higher Education and the American Association of 
Junior Colleges agreed that many high-school students 
are wanting in the fundamental skills of reading, 
writing, spelling and arithmetic. When these students 
reach college, remedial courses are required to rem- 
edy deficiencies. Said Sister Joseph Marie of Mary- 
mount College, Salina, Kans.: “Almost every day we 
have revealing experiences of the prevalence of weak- 
nesses in functional English, vocabulary, spelling, sen- 
tence structure, mathematics and geography.” A pro- 
fessor at New York State Teachers College in Albany 
revealed that some of the college freshmen in his 
institution were unable to cope with sixth-grade arith- 
metic. Some educators blamed progressive education 
and the new curricula; others, the intellectual slack- 
ness caused by comic books or television; still others 
the tension produced in youngsters by the hydrogen 
age. From the Washington Star of Mar. 3 came a 
corroborative sidelight on the state of learning in the 
nation. Commissioner T. Coleman Andrews of the 
Internal Revenue Service, testifying before a House 
Appropriations subcommittee, said that sampling last 
year has uncovered arithmetical errors in 68 out of 
every 100 tax returns claiming refunds. He charitably 
ascribed these “clerical errors” to “ignorance or lack 
of mathematical skill or lack of understanding of the 
law.” It seems that the taxpayers of the future will 
not be any more accurate than their eiders are now. 
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French Catholic review condemned 

Not infrequently one notices in American Catholic 
publications a letter-to-the-editor complaining about 
Catholic periodicals which lay continual stress on the 
positive social teaching of the Church. Such com- 
plainants might take note of the reasons given in Os- 
servatore Romano for the Feb. 3 condemnation of La 
Quinzaine by the Holy Office. This is the organ of 
the French group self-styled as “Progressive Chris- 
tians.” With the well-intentioned purpose of winning 
back to the Church those French workers who have 
been attracted to Marxism, La Quinzaine adopted 
editorial policies which either ignored or played down 
the efficacy of the social teaching of the Holy See 
and the French bishops. The Holy Father, in his 1954 
Christmas address, declared that priests and laity 
would not be fulfilling their obligations were they 
wittingly to close their eyes to social injustices, “thus 
furnishing an occasion for unjust attacks on the ca- 
pacity of the social action of Christianity and on the 
efficacy of the social doctrine of the Church.” La 
Quinzaine no doubt played up social injustices, but 
exposed itself to formal condemnation for writing off 
the social teaching of the Church as a remedy. In his 
Black Popes, Archbishop T. D. Roberts, S.J., a prelate 
of world-wide experience, remarks, “The ‘social’ en- 
cyclicals of Popes have been largely wasted because 
Catholic theory was so little backed up by practice” 
(Sheed and Ward, 1954, p. 42). Had it been, he sug- 
gests, Russia, China, India and even Italy might be 
less Communist today (p. 45). It is surely anomalous 
that some Catholics try to put exponents of Catholic 
social doctrine on the defensive. 


Reds take drubbing in Andhra 

The establishment in 1953 of the new state of 
Andhra in India was more than an experiment in 
linguistics. Though hardly intended as such, it also 
turned out to be a test of communism’s drawing 
power in lush, tropical South India, the party's strong- 
hold. The final results of the latest elections in Andhra 
are not yet complete. But by March 5, four days 
after the counting had begun, the coalition headed 
by the Congress party had a chance of collaring about 
150 of a possible 190 seats in the legislature. Andhra 
was formerly part of the state of Madras. Linguistic 
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differences compelled the separation into the two dis. 
tinct states of Madras and Andhra in 1953. The pre. 
cise issues involved were spelled out in an article by 
Rev. Jerome D'Souza, S.J., in this Review almost g 
year and a half ago (10/10/53, p. 37-38). Before the 
separation, of the 140 deputies who made up the old 
Andhra legislature, Congress members and the Com- 
munists were about evenly divided. After the separa. 
tion, the Reds were soon able to overturn the goy- 
ernment and force new state elections. Both parties 
realized what was at stake. Andhra could easily have 
become an “Indian Yenan,” a base for eventual Com. 
munist control of all India. It will not be. As he 
surveyed the post-election wreckage of his party, one 
Communist politician remarked, “In the last Andhra 
legislature we were dictating terms. Now our party, 
in effect, has been left without a voice.” Credit for 
this reverse can go to the anti-Communist coalition 
and the forceful campaigning of Prime Minister Nehru 
himself. Congress party leaders can congratulate them- 
selves that the tide of communism in South India has 
not only been stemmed but rolled back. 


Budget still not balanced 

Even the most financially orthodox now seem to 
admit that the Government’s postwar budgets were 
tighter than many people imagined. Discussing the 
President’s budget for fiscal 1956, which indicates 
a deficit of $2.4 billion, the National City Bank’s 
Monthly Letter for February concedes that five-sixths 
of the $12 billion reduction in spending between the 
fiscal years 1958 and 1956 must be attributed to cuts 
in defense spending. Only $2 billion has been saved 
in all other types of spending. Half of even this sav- 
ing is related to defense, since it represents a reduc- 
tion in outlays for foreign aid. In other words, over 
a three-year period, the Eisenhower Administration 
has reduced Government non-defense spending by 
only a billion dollars—to the $22 billion budgeted for 
fiscal 1956. If Congress votes an expanded highway 
program, and insists that the Federal Government's 
share of the cost appear in the budget, most of this 
billion-dollar saving will disappear. All of it will dis- 
appear should Congress also approve a Federal-aid- 
to-education bill that stresses grants to the States in- 
stead of loan guarantees. For these reasons, the 
Monthly Letter observes that “it is becoming harder 
and harder to find ways to pare down the non-defense 
total” in the budget. Readers may recall that this 
Review predicted several years ago that the budget 
could only be balanced by really drastic cuts in de- 
fense spending and foreign aid. Time has shown that 
opinion to have been conservative. The cuts have been 
made and the budget is still out of joint. 


Life begins at 60 


In a talk at Manhattan’s New School of Social Re : 


search on Mar. 8, the noted consulting economist Dr. 
Julius Hirsch observed that as the years go on 4 
large body of consumers will have a growing interest 
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in the value of the dollar. He was referring to our 
senior citizens, those 60 years old or older. Within 
ten years, these oldsters will make up 18 to 20 per 


cent of the population. Still more significantly, they . 


will then constitute about 25 per cent of the elec- 
torate. The vast majority of these people will either 
have reached the end of their productive period or 
will be close to it. Most of them will no longer be 
drawing paychecks, which tend to increase as living 
costs increase. They will be dependent on fixed pen- 
sions. All rises in living costs will therefore auto- 
matically reduce their standard of living. Having 
worked hard throughout their lives to gain some se- 
curity in their old age, these people can be expected 
to react strongly against any Administration which 
would allow their limited number of dollars to sink 
in value. They will also look with hostile eye on 
inflation-minded farmers, or on labor leaders who 
try to raise wages at a rate faster than productivity 
rises. They can also be expected to favor lower tariffs, 
since imported articles which compete with domestic 
products force prices down and benefit the consumer. 
Though unorganized, the oldsters will be a power to 
reckon with. Should they organize, they might easily 
become the most effective lobby in the land. Only 
the advent of war, which puts a special premium on 
persons of productive age, can interrupt the progress 
of the aged to new seats of power in American life. 


Hearings on Wall Street 

Until Tuesday of last week, the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee’s “friendly study” of the 
security markets ran a largely humdrum course. The 
heads of four exchanges, including Keith Funston of 
the N. Y. Stock Exchange and Edward McCormick 
of the American Stock Exchange, agreed that the 18- 
month-old bull market was basically sound. They did 
not think that prices were out of line with earnings 
and dividends. Both Messrs. Funston and McCormick 
assured Sen. J. William Fulbright and his colleagues 
that they themselves were continuing to add to their 
holdings. Mr. McCormick probably surprised some of 
the Senators when he frankly testified: “The market 
in 1929 was rigged. It was not an honest market.” The 
head of the American Exchange also held the com- 
mittee’s interest when he detailed the repercussions 
of Walter Winchell’s tips on Pantepec Oil and Amurex 
Oil. The latter stock jumper 6% points on the strength 
of Mr. Winchell’s report, but dropped 4% points within 
an hour and one-half when the company denied. the 
Winchell story. Mr. McCormick testified that the Win- 
chell report was accurate, the company’s denial un- 
true. This testimony provided the only flurry until 
Professor John Galbraith testified on Mar. 8. In sub- 
stance the Harvard economist questioned the opti- 
mism of the exchange officials and suggested that to 
stop speculation all trading be put on a cash basis. 
Late that afternoon a wave of selling orders hit Wall 
Street and sent stocks plummeting. What worried 
some in the Street more than the sell-off were signs 


that the “friendly study” was beginning to look more 
and more like a real old-fashioned Senate investiga- 
tion. 


Ford fund to aid college teachers 

With a bold and open-handed gesture made March 
6, the Ford Foundation wrote a heartening new chap- 
ter in U. S. philanthropy. It appropriated $50 million 
for a fund to help raise the salaries of faculty mem- 
bers in the nation’s private four-year colleges and 
universities. Institutions obtaining funds from the 
Ford fund for salary raises will be required to match 
the subsidies from Ford by a percentage to be 
determined specifically for each school. It is likely 
that most institutions will aim at increasing salaries 
on a continuing percentage basis rather than by a 
sudden windfall. Many will undoubtedly earmark a 
large proportion of the money received from Ford as 
special endowment funds for regular faculty salary 
raises. There are approximately 150,000 full-time fac- 
ulty members in U. S. private colleges and universities. 
Their present salaries range widely between $3,000 
and $15,000 a year. The top figure, of course, is reached 
by only a few men in some of the best-endowed in- 
stitutions. The typical full professor does very well 
if he receives from $8,000 to $10,000 for the ten-month 
academic year. Many colleges have to maintain salary 
scales according to which a full professor makes no 
more than $6,000. Young instructors or assistant pro- 
fessors, who must raise children during the years of 
their leanest paychecks, feel the burden of low salaries 
most keenly. The Ford Foundation has set a fine 
example to other foundations. Many business corpo- 
rations will undoubtedly cooperate in aiding our pri- 
vate colleges to raise the money they will need to 
match, at least in part, the funds to be disbursed by 
the Ford Foundation at the end of 1957. 


Labor party disciplines Bevan 

When the British Labor party’s 18-member “shadow 
cabinet” voted on March 8 to “withdraw the party 
whip” from Aneurin Bevan (British political parlance 
fore read out of the party), it only gave the Welsh 
firebrand what on numerous occasions in the past 
four years he has asked for. The incident which finally 
led long-suffering Clement Attlee, former Prime Min- 
ister, now head of the Parliamentary Labor Commit- 
tee, and his trade-union supporters to expel Mr. Bevan 
occurred during the debate two weeks ago on a Labor 
motion to censure the Government's defense policy. 
Mr. Bevan not only broke ranks by abstaining from 
voting, but publicly insulted Mr. Attlee on the floor 
of the House. Two steps remain before the Bevan 
ouster is complete. A majority of Labor’s 298 repre- 
sentatives in Parliament, only 62 of whom deserted 
their leadership on the censure motion, must approve 
the action of their party’s parliamentary committee. 
Then a final decision must be made by the party’s Na- 
tional Executive Committee. Of the 28 members of 
that all-powerful group, only 5 are Bevanites. Mr. 
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Bevan was bounced once before—in 1939, for advo- 
cating that the Communists be admitted to the party— 
but soon restored. Though his expulsion again will 
leave scars, the showdown could not longer be avoid- 
ed. The alternative was to surrender to him—and there- 
by ruin the party for years. 


Hitting the CP in the pocketbook 

New York State seems to have found the answer to 
one of the Communist party’s best money-raising rack- 
ets: the innocent-looking front designed to appeal to 
the soft-headed. During the past few weeks, by virtue 
of a new law regulating charitable and philanthropic 
groups, a special legislative committee succeeded in 
curtailing the operations of the Civil Rights Congress 
and in forcing the notorious Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee 
Committee to close up shop. The law specifies that all 
charitable and philanthropic organizations must regis- 
ter with the New York State Department of Social 
Welfare. Such groups are then required to file annual 
financial statements which list contributions as well as 
expenditures. Finally, in soliciting funds and publiciz- 
ing their work, they must have the permission of 
everyone listed on their letterheads. It was the failure 
to comply with all these provisions that gave the legis- 
lative committee a rare opportunity to probe the de- 
vious workings of the Civil Rights Congress and the 
Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee. What the in- 
vestigation disclosed was enough to convince the party 
that these fronts had lost most of their usefulness. The 
suckers had been effectively warned off. 


Morality of desegregation 

Those who attended a panel discussion on desegre- 
gation at Fordham University on March 6 may have 
been a bit puzzled by the report given the following 
day in the New York Times. Four distinguished schol- 
ars explored the moral, social, psychological and legal 
aspects of the Supreme Court’s decision to end segre- 
gation in the public schools. The Times misquoted 
Rev. Gerald Kelly, S.J., professor of Moral Theology at 
St. Mary’s College, Kansas, as having “urged that the 
integration of pupils and teachers in the public-school 
system of the South be gradual over a period of ten 
or twelve years.” Father Kelly, who is wary of sweep- 
ing statements, had actually been careful to make plain 
that 1) racial segregation is clearly opposed to funda- 
mental human rights, and society must be “changed” 
accordingly. 2) Where State and local authorities are 
taking steps to do away with segregation, the indi- 
vidual of good will must cooperate with them in every 
way possible; where they are trying to circumvent the 
decision, one may tolerate their action so as to avoid 
greater evil, but in no manner approve it. 3) The 
“gradual” plan for desegregation by stated steps to- 
wards a stated term can be morally justified only IF 
there is no other way to avoid physical violence and 
prolonged bitterness. But this very clear condition 
cannot be presumed; it must be positively verified. 
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GAZA INCIDENT AND ARAB REACTION 

Were it not so tragic, Israel’s latest full-scale viola. 
tion of the Arab-Israeli armistice might have provided 
some comic relief for the frustrated diplomats who 
have long been trying to set up a defense organiza. 
tion in the Middle East. Claiming a right to be ip. 
cluded in any such arrangement, Israel has chosen 
this precise moment to perpetrate the bloodiest attack 
on an Arab state since the Kibya incident of 1953-, 
new twist in international relations for a prospective 
“ally” of the Arab countries. 

According to the UN Mixed Armistice Commission, 
elements of the Israeli armed forces crossed the Egyp.- 
tian frontier in the evening of Feb. 28 and advanced 
two miles into the Gaza strip, a 28-mile corridor 
bordering the Mediterranean on the west, and Israel 
on the east. Heavily armed, these troops attacked an 
Egyptian military camp. Another Israeli army unit 
entered the strip some three miles south of the city 
of Gaza and ambushed an Egyptian army truck. 
Egypt put her casualties at 38 dead, 33 wounded. 

The Gaza incident was no instance of irresponsible 
marauders crossing the Arab-Israeli armistice line for 
purposes of pillage. The Mixed Armistice Commission 
under Maj. Gen. E. L. M. Burns, Canadian Chief of 
Staff, described it as “a prearranged and planned 
attack, ordered by the Israeli authorities.” Under the 
circumstances, no other conclusion was possible. As 
the UN Security Council took up the case on March 4, 
U. S. delegate James J. Wadsworth called the attack 
“shocking” and “indefensible from any standpoint.” 

Israel has long protested that she wants to live in 
peace with her neighbors. If so, it is hard to see what 
she hopes to gain from Government-sanctioned vio- 
lence against Egypt. Arab intransigence toward Israel 
is the one reason why, after five years of an uneasy 
armistice in the Middle East, there has been no per- 
manent peace agreement between Israel and the Arab 
nations. Repetitions of the Kibya incident will not 
break down Arab hatreds. They only serve to confirm 
Arab suspicions that Israel, confident of her present 
military superiority, is striving to provoke a renewal 
of hostilities. 

To Israeli violence the Arab nations know only one 
answer. It lies in the rejuvenation of the moribund 
Arab League, the foe of Western-sponsored Middle 
East defense plans. Since mid-January, when Iraq 
announced her intention to conclude a defense pact 
with Turkey, thereby endangering the organization, 
Egypt has been engaged in a major diplomatic effort 
to dissuade the six other Arab League nations from 
following Iraq’s lead. Her diplomacy paid off in Cairo 
on March 6 when Egypt, Syria and Saudi Arabia 
reached agreement on measures “to strengthen the 
Arab structure politically, militarily and economi- 
cally,” independent of any foreign alliances. 

The Gaza incident will strengthen this Arab unity. 
But it will be a misdirected unity as long as the Arab 
nations have every reason to believe the real threat 
to their security lies in the direction of Israel. 
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The old question of Government internal security 
arose again in aggravated form on March 5 in an 
exchange of letters between the Attorney General and 
the President. Because of widespread criticism of his 
security program, Mr. Eisenhower had appointed an 
intra-governmental committee to study the problem 
and come up with recommendations for improvement. 
Meanwhile two Congressional committees and the 
N. Y. City Bar Association were studying the question. 

Mr. Brownell’s suggestions proved to be disap- 
pointing both to Congress and to others who were 
worried about the civil rights of Government employes 
accused of being security risks. His suggestions proved 
not to be substantive changes, as had been hoped, 
but purely procedural. They were chiefly significant 
as an admission that there had been seven or more 
violations of rights, even under the Eisenhower pro- 
gram, which itself was under attack. If Mr. Brownell 
hoped to head off the attack, he was quickly disil- 
lusioned. 

For instance, under the new security hearings, the 
accused person never meets his or her accuser, some- 
times does not even have a clear notion of what the 
accusation is. More seriously, the hearing board often 
does not know the identity of the accuser. It simply 
has to take the word of the departmental or agency 
security officer that the accuser is a reliable person, 
which may not be the case. 

Those of us who, like myself, have had long as- 
sociations with many Government employes know that 
among a certain type of these, especially in the lower 
echelons, there is apt to grow up over the years a 
special bureaucratic neurosis which grows from dis- 
like to envy to hostility to spite to hatred, and may 
end up in an inability to distinguish truth from 
imagination or desire. Our psychiatrists here are well 
acquainted with this neurosis. 

So, without any knowledge of just who the accuser 
is, the suspicion always remains that he or she may 
be suffering from this common complaint. It might 
take our new security officers, many of them novices 
at the game, years to be able to discern the neurotics 
from the well-balanced. Veteran employes here be- 
come suspicious that the refusal to confront the ac- 
cused with the accuser may be due to the fear that 
the real truth may come out. 

Government is not like business. In business the 
neurotics and crackpots may be weeded out im- 
mediately, but in government they may lurk in many 
corners for many years without being spotted. Who 
knows but that the security program is something 
they have long been waiting for? In any case, the se- 
curity program should make provision that the witness 
be really reliable. Wiutrrm Parsons 


On March 20, Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell 
will receive the 1955 Rerum Novarum Award of St. 
Peter's College, Jersey City, N. J. The Secretary’s 
“uncompromising and courageous work in social jus- 
tice” will be acknowledged when the presentation is 
made at the annual Green and White Dinner of the 
School of Business Administration at the Military 
Park Hotel, Newark, N. J. 

p> The Catholic Renascence Society will hold its 1955 
symposium April 11-12, at the Hotel Pfister, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. Speakers on the general topic, “Literary 
Theory and Criticism Today” will include Francis X. 
Connolly of Fordham, president of the society; James 
Hafley of Catholic U.; Hugh Dickinson and Rev. 
Norman T. Weyand, S.J. of Loyola (Chicago); Rev. 
John Walsh, S.J., Victor Hamm and John Pick of 
Marquette; Frank O’Malley and Richard Sullivan of 
Notre Dame; Allen Tate of Minnesota; Marshall 
McLuhan of Toronto; Aubrey Williams and William 
K. Wimsatt, Jr. of Yale. 

p> Human relations in the meat-packing industry will 
be the object of a research project of Loyola Uni- 
versity’s Graduate School, Chicago. Rev. Theodore V. 
Purcell, S.J., assistant professor of psychology and in- 
dustrial relations, will direct the project, with seven 
staff assistants. Grants totaling $20,000 from the Rock- 
efeller Foundation, Swift & Co. and the Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters Union (AFL) will finance the study. 
p> This year the Catholic Central Verein of America 
celebrates the completion of 100 years of apostolic 
work in the field of Catholic social action. Founded 
on April 15, 1855 to coordinate various societies in 
promoting Catholic social works, the Verein now has 
815 branches in this country. This year’s annual con- 
vention is scheduled for Rochester, N. Y., Aug. 13-17. 
National headquarters are at 3835 Westminster Pl., 
St. Louis 8, Mo. 

p> The newly-organized Society of Catholic College 
Teachers of Sacred Doctrine will hold its first national 
convention at Trinity College, Washington, D. C., 
April 11-18. Panels on the principles of organization 
for college courses in religion according to Christo- 
centric, scholastic-thomistic and order-of-discovery 
emphasis will feature the meeting. Rev. Eugene Burke, 
C.S.P., of Trinity College, is president of the society. 
p> At the 29th annual meeting of the American Cath- 
olic Philosophical Association in Philadelphia, April 
12-18 Rev. Gerard Smith, S.J., professor of philosophy 
at Marquette University will receive the Cardinal 
Spellman-Aquinas Medal for excellence in philosophy. 
The Association will present a volumn of essays, writ- 
ten in his honor, to Rev. Charles A. Hart of Catholic 
University, in recognition of twenty-five years as sec- 
retary of the ACPA. G.G. 
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Containment of Red China 


Much of the uncertainty about the future of Asia as 
that vast continent faces the possibility of renewed 
Communist aggression stems from two causes. One is 
the belligerence of Red China, which delights in 
painting the United States as an impotent “paper 
tiger.” The other is doubt on the part of even our 
militantly anti-Communist allies that U. S. armed 
strength will be at their side when the chips are 
down. In his address to the nation on March 8, Sec- 
retary of State Dulles both served a grave warning 
on Red China and reassured our allies. 

If we interpret Mr. Dulles correctly, Washington 
has scrapped the concept of a limited defensive war 
on the Korean model. Provocation by Red China will 
not necessarily be met only at the point of aggression. 
Said the Secretary of State: 


I pointed out an Bangkok [scene of the recent 
Seato meetings] that for military purposes the 
Chinese Communist front should be regarded as 
an entirety because, if the Chinese Communists 
engage in open aggression, this will probably 
mean they have decided on general war in Asia. 
They would then have to take into account the 
mutual defense treaties of the United States with 
the Republic of Korea and with the Republic of 
* aay and the forces which are maintained under 
em. 


China therefore can no longer count on keeping an 
act of aggression restricted to a one-spot war. 

American policy aims at the containment of Red 
China on all possible fronts. Our military strategy can 
be likened to the palm and fingers of a hand. The 
palm is United States military strength in the Far 
East—some 400 warships, about 650,000 troops and 
80 squadrons of aircraft. The fingers are the members 
of Seato (which theoretically also guarantees us West- 
ern allies in the Far East), plus the 300,000 Chinese 
Nationalist troops on Formosa, Syngman Rhee’s 20 
Korean divisions and the potential strength of Japan. 

Undoubtedly there is logic in this concept of de- 
fense in the Far East. Recent history teaches the 
lesson that Red China will hesitate before opening 
up a multi-front war. It was not until the Korean 
truce had been signed that Red China began pump- 
ing aid into Red channels in North Vietnam. Not until 
Geneva had resolved the Indo-China problem to Com- 
munist satisfaction did Peiping turn its attention to 
Formosa. It is therefore reasonable to assume that 
the threat of counterattack by all fingers of such a 
mailed fist will act as a deterrent on Red China. The 
one area left open for Communist probing tactics 
centers on the off-shore islands of Quemoy and Matsu. 
Our response to an attack there is still left to the 
discretion of the President. ; 

This is not the first time we have spoken out 
strongly in regard to the Far East. Similar declara- 
tions made a year ago, which linked the Korean and 
Indo-Chinese fronts as part of the same war, are still 
fresh in the memories of such anti-Communist Asian 
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nations as Thailand and the Philippines. It was no 
doubt with this in mind that Mr. Dulles took pains to 
make it clear that this time we mean what we say, 
“Patriotism” and “words” alone, he remarked are not 
sufficient to hold together the security system we have 
patiently built up in the Far East. 

With that we can agree, as no doubt will all the 
Asian members of Seato who lie in the path of pos. 
sible Communist aggression. As a clear enunciation 
of foreign policy, Mr. Dulles’ address has brought us 
to the point of no return. Whether the American peo. 
ple will be called upon to exercise the “fortitude” of 
which Mr. Dulles spoke, only Red China can decide, 


No bar to profiteering 


Not without good reason, aircraft shares have soared 
right along with the “blue chips” in Wall Street's 
lively bull market. The “new look” defense program, 
with its emphasis on air power, was a signal to in- 
vestors that plane manufacturers could count on 
bulging order books for a long time to come. 

Though that prospect was by itself enough to make 


aircrafts attractive, investors also noted that as the 


Renegotiation Act of 1951 neared its expiration date 
last December 31, the Administration was making no 
move to have the law renewed. This circumstance, 
coupled with the expiration of the Excess Profits Tax 
at the end of 1953, suggested that aircraft earnings 
might reach extraordinarily profitable levels. Natv- 
rally, buy orders flowed into Wall Street. 

The aircraft industry is not unique, of course, in 
finding itself in this advantageous position, Most de- 
fense contractors who are reasonably efficient stand 
to share to some extent in the bonanza. Though in 
certain lines, especially where civilian demand is 
weak, competition will operate to keep profits rea- 
sonable, the over-all earnings on defense contracts 
are bound to be higher—much higher, in many cases- 
than they have been at any time since the rearma- 
ment program started and took a big spurt during 
the Korean war. 

We have here a situation fraught with danger to 
the Government, to taxpayers, to industry itself. Al- 
though the old Vinson-Trannel Act, which seeks to 
limit profits through a fixed-percentage formula, is 
still on the books, the country lacks today any real 
legal protection against profiteering on defense con- 
tracts. The way is open to all the frauds and scandals 
which have stained the records of most of the nation’ 
wars. 
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While it is true that the United States is not today 
technically at war, we happen to be engaged in a 
grim, historic struggle for survival. Our outlays for 
defense are so abnormally high that they can only 
be compared to spending during wartime. Except for 
the circumstance that American boys are not at the 
moment fighting and dying, the cold war closely re- 
sembles a hot war. To profiteer at a time like this 
is different only in degree from wartime profiteering. 

This Review strongly recommends that Congress 
re-enact the Renegotiation Act of 1951 and make it 
retroactive to last January 1. A bill to this effect— 
HR 2004—has already been introduced in the House. 
Congressional leaders, with an assist from the White 
House, should see to it that the bill is sent through 
the legislative machinery with a minimum of delay. 


ously phrased, against the use of public or public- 
school monies for the support of what is usually 
labeled “sectarian” education. In some form, to the 
best of our knowledge, every present-day State con- 
stitution, with only one unquestioned exception (Ver- 
mont), sets up this legal barrier. 

An example or two will suffice to illustrate how 
iron-clad these embargoes are. The much-amended 
Massachusetts Constitution of 1780 now declares: 


. . and no grant, appropriation or use of public 
money or property or loan of public credit shall 
be made or authorized by the commonwealth or 
any political division thereof for the purpose of 
founding, maintaining or aiding any school or in- 
stitution of learning, whether under public control 
or otherwise, wherein any denominational doc- 
trine is inculcated . . . (Art. XLVI, Section 2) 


This ban, in fact, goes far beyond schools. 
State barriers to be present (1870) Illinois Constitution is equally 
specific: 


7 wate schools 
aid to prio Neither the General Assembly nor any county 


[etc.] shall ever make any appropriation or pay 
from any public fund whatever, anything in aid 
of any church or sectarian purpose, or to help 
support or sustain any school . . . controlled by 
any church or sectarian denomination whatever 
... (Art. VIII, §3) 


Since public support of elementary and secondary 
schools in this country is, at least by constitutional 
custom, a State and local responsibility, it is clear that 
our type of “separation” does effectively prohibit public 
support of religious schools. 


Not infrequently Catholic spokesmen, when referring 
to the “American principle of separation of Church 
and State,” express the opinion that the type of sep- 
aration embodied in the American constitutional sys- 
tem does not bar public aid to private schools under 
religious auspices. Sometimes they specify that our 
Federal Constitution, including the First Amendment, 
was never intended to ostracize religious welfare in- 
stitutions from public support. 

We are not concerned here to discuss the Federal 
Constitution, since that is not where the difficulty 
really lies. (As regards the Federal Constitution, the 
Everson-McCollum-Zorach decisions of 1947-52 rep- 
resent a revolutionary change finally mitigated by 
Justice Douglas’ opinion for the majority of the Su- 
preme Court in the last-named case.) Our purpose 
here is to point out that the presently insurmountable 
barriers to public support of private religious schools 
are found in the constitutions of the 48 States. 

“Public support,” by the way, is a phrase often used 
very carelessly. In its full sweep it covers everything: 
construction and maintenance of school buildings, pay- 
ment of teachers’ salaries and expenditures for library, 
laboratory and extra-curricular facilities. Public pro- 
vision of “auxiliary services” such as school lunches, 
bus rides, medical services and free nonreligious text- * 
books, by contrast, do not constitute public support. 
They are merely peripheral aids for purposes which 
except for textbooks, hardly belong to the category of 
education in the first place. 

Public aid to religious schools for such peripheral 
purposes is allowable under the Federal Constitution 
and under some, but not all, State constitutions, de- 
pending on how State attorneys-general and State 
courts interpret the precise wording of individual 
State constitutions. 

The case is altogether different with regard to pub- 
lic support of private schools. For over a century State 
Constitutions have contained specific prohibitions, vari- 


Distribution costs 


With no dissenting voices, the press in New York 
City has been hailing two fresh examples of what it 
calls “labor statesmanship.” Beneficiaries of the edi- 
torial pats-on-the-back are the United Hatters, Cap 
and Millinery Workers and the huge International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters. Both are AFL affiliates. 

The Millinery Workers, whose international presi- 
dent is Alex Rose, won their newspaper citation by 
subordinating the immediate gain of the workers to the 
long-term benefit of their industry. In the course of 
negotiating a new contract with the Eastern Women’s 
Headwear Association, the union withdrew a demand 
for a million-dollar increase in an employer-financed 
pension fund and agreed instead that the money be 
used to promote sales of women’s hats. “A new high 
1 labor-management cooperation,” the head of the 







employers’ group called it. 

The Teamsters were acclaimed for a still more am- 
bitious project, one designed partly to benefit their 
industry but mostly to relieve the strain on John Q, 
Public’s pocketbook. In cooperation with some com- 
panies, the Teamsters have established a foundation 
to study the high costs of distribution. The purpose 
is to squeeze waste out of the system and to increase 
the trucking industry’s efficiency. 
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According to David Kaplan, veteran union official 
named to head the foundation, the public has the 
wrong idea of why it costs more to move a dozen 
oranges from Washington Market in lower Manhattan 
to a housewife in the Bronx than it does to grow, 
package and ship the oranges from California to New 
York. The public blames the high wages of the team- 
sters, the extortionate profits of the employers, or the 
designing middle-man. The chief cost-raising factors, 
says Mr. Kaplan, are, rather, obsolete facilities, out- 
dated competitive practices and wasteful consumer 
buying habits. It will be interesting to see whether 
the foundation’s studies, which are to be conducted 
by selected universities, bear out this analysis. 

These instances of union-management cooperation 
are not, of course, unique in this country. On review- 
ing similar progressive efforts, we are struck, however, 
by a phenomenon which may deserve some attention 
and study. Most instances of union-management co- 
operation seem to occur in industries in which the 
typical firm is relatively small. Though some efforts 
along this line have been made by unions in basic 
industry, where the big business is the typical unit, 
they have not amounted to much. In some cases, in 
fact, such efforts have been regarded as subtle at- 
tempts on the part of the union to infiltrate manage- 
ment and gain a share in its prerogatives. 

What is the explanation of this phenomenon? Does 
it lie simply in this, that in the small-firm industry 
the union can exercise some leadership because it is 
often the biggest and most powerful factor in the 
business? It is certainly much easier, humanly speak- 
ing, for an employer who owns only a couple of 
dozen trucks to cooperate with a big union like the 
Teamsters than it is for General Motors to accept the 
United Auto Workers as a partner equally responsible 
for the auto industry. 

Or can the difference be explained on other grounds 
—personality factors, the industry’s traditions, profit 
levels, competitive patterns? We suggest that candi- 
dates for doctoral degrees who select this field to 
investigate may be amply rewarded. 


Louvain-Duquesne classic 
on Truth and Freedom 


Two distinguished Catholic universities joined their 
forces to honor Columbia University on the occasion 
of her bicentennial. The ancient University of Lou- 
vain in Belgium and Duquesne University of Pitts- 
burgh recently made presentations of an important 
book entitled Truth and Freedom to Dr. Grayson Kirk 
of Columbia and to President Eisenhower, Columbia’s 
former president. 

Rev. Vernon F. Gallagher, C.S.Sp., president of 
Duquesne, in presenting an embossed copy of this 
work to the President, told him that the volume had 
been written in response to an invitation which Mr. 
Eisenhower himself had extended in September, 1950. 
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As Columbia’s president, he had asked the universities 
of the world to join in a discussion of Columbia’, 
bicentennial theme: “Man’s Right to Knowledge anq 
the Free Use Thereof.” 


Truth and Freedom (Duquesne University, Pitts. 
burgh 19, Pa. $3) is the work of Louis de Raeymaeker 
president of Louvain’s Higher Institute of Philosophy 
and six other eminent Louvain professors. Translated 
from the French by Rev. Henry J. Koren, C.S Sp, 
of Duquesne, this volume not only does honor to 
Columbia, but sheds needed light on the whole ques. 
tion of the Catholic view of freedom. 

Prof. de Raeymaeker’s “Truth and Freedom Accord. 
ing to Cardinal Mercier” is a searching study of the 
true Catholic attitude toward freedom in scholarly 
research: 

As a firm believer in his faith, [Cardinal Mercier] 

considered that the best service which researchers 

could render to religious truth in the realm of 
science was to surrender themselves to their re- 
search with all their powers, without any restric. 
tive fear, without any prejudice, without an 
thought other than that of bringing their researc 
to a successful conclusion in the domain in which 
it was conducted . . . They should have no con- 
cern about apologetics, for even a preoccupation 
of this order is able to obscure their mind in 
their work, turn it away from the intended aim 
and thus make them miss the discovery of a truth, 


Catholic scholars are unshakably certain of their 
faith. They know that no new discovery can eve 
contradict their religious beliefs. Hence, a Catholic 
scholar who is perturbed about the future develop. 
ment of science is either lacking in faith or in the 
scientific spirit, or both. 

The other essays in this volume are equally valuable, 
A philosophical study of the relation of freedom and 
truth is the work of Albert Dondeyne. Jacques Le 
clercq contributes “Freedom as a Moral and Social 
Value.” Freedom and truth in psychology are treated 
by Joseph Nuttin. Roger Aubert deals with the free 














dom of the Catholic historian, Jean Ladriére with | 


freedom of research in the natural sciences, Charles 
Moeller with freedom and truth in literary criticism. 

This important book will undoubtedly receive de 
served recognition by American Catholic scholars, It 
does not seem rash to predict that its Catholic reader 


will find it one of the most significant of contemporary | 


studies of the entire problem of freedom in the mod- 
ern world. But its appeal will not be to Catholic 
alone. Perhaps the most appreciative of its reader 
will be those thousands of non-Catholics in our ui 
versities who have no clear idea of the Church’s po- 
sition on freedom in relation to faith, revelation and 
reason. This is the book they have been waiting far 

Thoroughly Catholic, soundly reasoned, wide-rang 
ing in its scope, Truth and Freedom, we believe, | 
become something of a classic. We have Columbia 
University to thank for the felicitous invitation ¢ | 
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Mao: new prophet 
of world communism 


Douglas Hyde 





Waen THE COMMUNISTS first came to power 
in China, a great deal was said and written about 
the alleged differences between the Chinese and 
Russian brands of communism. There was a burst 
of wishful thinking, based upon the hope and ex- 
pectation that either the new regime of Mao Tse- 
tung would soon collapse or that at some early date 
there would be a clash between Russia and China. 

We hear less about such possibilities today, though 
there are still people who cling rather despairingly 
to the hope that “Mao may yet do a Tito.” The 
differences which were forecast have not in fact 
materialized. Yet a careful study of the theoretical 
works of the Chinese Communist leaders, which are 
now appearing in English, indicates that there are 
very real differences, which should be understood, 
between Russian and Chinese communism. 

I hasten to add that they are not differences from 
which, in my opinion, we of the West can derive 
any comfort. Nor are they based on what one might 
call Marxist heresies on the part of the Chinese Com- 
munist leaders. They spring from legitimate develop- 
ments of Marxist doctrine for which Mao Tse-tung 
and his comrades are responsible. These developments 
are already noticeably influencing the thought of 
Communists elsewhere. This is particularly true of 
the Communist parties in the colonial and semi- 
colonial areas. 


PEKING As A SECOND Moscow 


From Peking today a mounting flood of Marxist 
literature is going out which makes it possible for 
one who, like myself, was for years interpreting the 
mind of Moscow, to detect a good deal that is new. 
In particular Mao’s Selected Works, now being pub- 
lished in English by International Publishers, New 
York, enable one to assess the significance of the 
Chinese contribution to current Marxist thought. 

One thing which emerges inescapably from such 
a study is that Chinese communism, both in thought 
and in practice, is more ruthless and dangerous than 
Russian, and that this characteristic is not just “Chi- 
nese.” It springs naturally from Mao’s theories, which 
he believes are applicable to other semi-colonial and 
semi-feudal countries. Anyone who wishes to be 
abreast of current Marxist thought must today have 
an understanding of those theories. It is becoming 
just as important to have books by Mao Tse-tung 
and Liu Shao-chi as ones by Lenin and Stalin. 

In my view, the Chinese leaders are making a bid 
to become at least as influential within the Com- 


Mr. Hyde, who was received into the Church in 
1949 after twenty years of active membership in the 
British Communist party (five as news editor of the 
London Daily Worker), is a special correspondent 
of the Catholic Herald of London. Last year he 
visited Northeast Asia to study the expansionist 
techniques of Chinese communism in that area. He 
has just completed his second U. S. lecture tour. 


munist parties of the world as the Russian leaders 
have been in the past. 

Peking is pumping out propaganda material and 
theoretical works in a constant stream all over the 
world. In London recently, a new Communist book 
shop was opened right in the heart of the city’s 
main book-store area. We have too many already. 
But this one is different. It deals exclusively in Chi- 
nese Communist literature. There are well-produced 
pictorial papers and magazines, journals for light 
reading and books for serious study. Its large ad- 
vertisements appear regularly along with those of 
the best publishing houses in some of our most 
serious-minded papers. 

In Tokyo a few months ago, I spent some time in 
a Communist book shop studying what was offered 
for sale. At least half the books on the shelves had 
come from Peking and were translations from the 
Chinese. They were political dynamite, particularly 
in the hands of the impecunious young workers and 
students who were buying them. 

It is my guess that the output of the Foreign Lan- 
guages Press in Peking is today as great as, if not 
greater than, that of the Foreign Languages Pub- 
lishing House in Moscow. This propaganda seems 
likely by its nature to have a far greater appeal in 
those countries which the Communists call “colonial, 
semi-colonial and imperialist-influenced” (which 
means Asia, Africa, Latin America and the Caribbean ) 
than anything which has gone out from Russia in 
the past. 


Maoist INNOVATIONS 


What are its distinctive features? As I read the 
serious works by Mao Tse-tung, I found, of course, 
much that was familiar, much that I had learned 
and myself taught in the past. But a new note was 
discernible too. 

The first thing about Chinese communism which 
strikes anyone reared in the period when Moscow’s 
thought dominated the party is that the application 
of Marxist-Leninist teachings by the Chinese takes 
a much more extreme form. All the old familiar 
theories and techniques are there—only more so. 

Let me give you some examples of what I mean. 
Communist indoctrination classes, during the course 
of which a man’s whole approach to life is turned 
upside down and the way prepared for the acceptance 
of a new philosophy, are almost as old as the Com- 
munist party itself. But they were always confined 
to party members and sympathizers. That is broadly 
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true even of Russia. But in China the Communists 
have made a much more thorough thing of it and, 
moreover, have undertaken the enormous task of 
trying to put the whole of their vast population 
through a process of indoctrination. “Brainwashing” 
is the old indoctrination in a more extreme and 
ruthless form. 

Or take another example. Under the influence of 
the Russian leaders, Communists everywhere have 
traditionally placed great importance upon the will- 
ingness of the Communist party member to subject 
himself to the collective criticism of his comrades and 
also to engage in what is called “Bolshevik self- 
criticism.” 

The Chinese Communists go one step 


always constituted a considerable proportion of the 
Chinese party’s membership, thus reflecting the com. 
position of society in China. The party has accepted 
the orthodox teaching that it is the proletariat, the 
working class, who have the historic role of making 
communism a reality. But they have had to fing 
means by which the peasants could be used to carry 
through the first stage of the revolution, under the 
leadership of the party. 


RURAL, PIECE-MEAL AND VIOLENT 
Whilst adapting their Marxism to these conditions, 
the Chinese Communist theoreticians have claimed 


that their version is equally applicable to other semi. 
colonial, semi-feudal countries and that 


ly started on the road to industrializa- 


further. They are extending both these te they have shown how communism may 
processes to a whole people. The entire be brought to a country which has hard. 


population are expected periodically to 
analyse their thoughts, deeds and mo- 
tives in public, and then to prove that 
their minds have been rid of all bour- 
geois influences. This form of public ex- 
amination of conscience and confession 
is more far-reaching, its application 
more universal, than anything attempt- 

















ed elsewhere. 

Now take a look at the Chinese de- 
velopment of Marxist doctrine, as op- 
posed to its practice. Front the start 
there have been differences, which have been recog- 
nized by Russia as legitimate, between the two brands 
of communism. The causes of these differences are 
listed by Mao Tse-tung in his Selected Works as being 
fourfold. 

First, communism came to China after the Russian 
Revolution. Thus the Communist leaders there are 
able to profit by Russia’s mistakes and so are avoid- 
ing those which the USSR, as the pioneer, inevitably 
made in the early years. 

Second, the Chinese working class, peasants and 
intellectuals, were never influenced to any significant 
extent by non-Marxist socialism. Socialism as it exists 
in China has from the start been of the Marxist- 
Leninist variety. The ideological fight, therefore, takes 
on a different character. 

Third, there was never a period of peaceful, demo- 
cratic development in China. The Communist move- 
ment in the West grew up in a period of expanding 
capitalism in which democracy grew and flourished. 
This made it possible, even in Russia, for such bodies 
as trade unions, the Parliament and the political 
parties to be used by the Communists for spreading 
their ideas. 

China passed through no such phase. There were 
practically no legal unions, no legislature which the 
Communists could use. This is of profound importance 
and has had far-reaching consequences upon the 
whole approach of the Chinese leaders to the way 
in which Marxism-Leninism should be applied. 

Fourth, petty bourgeois and peasant elements have 
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tion. All that is needed is a small pro- 
: letariat to provide the vanguard, a land- 
hungry peasantry and a growing na- 
tional consciousness. 

The conclusion they draw from this 
is an important one. The Russian ap- 
proach to the revolution has been that 
it should come only when the party was 
ready to seize power over the county 
as a whole. Either it succeeded in doing 
_r. this or it failed completely and had to 
wait for the moment of opportunity to return, as did 
the Bolsheviks in waiting from the revolution of 1905 
until their hour struck in 1917. 

The Chinese approach to the seizure of power is 
the exact opposite. A revolution which rests on the 
countryside and not on the towns may be a “piece- 
meal” revolution. That is to say, the Communist revo- 
lutionaries may occupy the country bit by bit, losing 
territory for a period here, gaining it there, and 
slowly working on until the whole country falls into 
their hands. That is the way in which the revolution 
proceeded in China. Its message of hope for the 
guerrilla fighters in Malaya, the Philippines, Burma 
and elsewhere is obvious. 

But the most important lesson of all, drawn from 
the acknowledged differences between Chinese and 


Russian conditions, is that violence may be used 


from the start. 

In Russia, by contrast, Lenin, Stalin and the other 
Bolshevik leaders spent their early years fighting for 
communism against the background of an expanding, 
semi-democratic capitalism. So their methods were 2 
mixture of the legal and illegal. They used trade 


unions, study classes, professional, political and cul- | 


tural organizations. They grew up in and were molded 
by an environment and a period which made them 
think of using non-violent methods first and resorting 
to insurrection last. The use of the gun was reserved 
for the moment of opportunity when capitalism was 
on the point of collapse. 

That experience colored their thought and it 
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fluenced their tactics. Gommunists elsewhere, under 
their leadership, copied them. Party members in 
Europe, in America, almost anywhere outside Asia, 
have hitherto taken the view that you exhaust every 
peaceful means of destroying capitalism from within 
before you take to arms. So the main fight for com- 
munism that went on over the years was a relatively 
peaceful one. 

But the fight for communism in China was from 
the word “go” an armed one. It was a fight with 
the gun. Politics had always been fought that way 
in China. Feudal war lords who dominated whole 
areas with their armies had to be defeated. The 
Kuomintang had had to seize and hold power by 
the use of the gun. There was no opportunity, even 
had the Chinese Communists desired it, to engage 
in a “peaceful* struggle for communism. 

Mao Tse-tung and the other Chinese Communist 
leaders grew up as young Communists in that period 
and were shaped by it. For 27 years they conducted 
an armed struggle, with never a peaceful period at 
any time. Their thought and methods have been as 
much influenced by that fact as were those of Lenin 
and Stalin by their quite different experience. 

To put it briefly, whereas Russian-type communism 
up till now has thought in terms of using the gun 
last, Chinese communism takes it for granted that it 
should be used first. 

Here are some typical quotations from Mao Tse- 


tung: 


Whoever has an army has power, for war settles 
everything . . . (Selected Works II, p. 271). 


. .. the whole party must pay attention to war, 
learn military science and be ready to fight (Op. 
cit. II, p. 270). 


Anything can grow out of the barrel of a gun. 
According to the Marxist theory of the state, 
the army is the chief component of the political 
power of a state. Whoever wants to seize the 
political power of the state and to maintain it 
must have a strong army. Some people have ridi- 
culed us as advocates of the “omnipotence of 
war’; yes, we are, we are the advocates of the 
omnipotence of the revolutionary war, which is 
not bad at all, but is good and is Marxist. With 
the help of guns the Russian Communists brought 
about Socialism. We are about to bring about 
a democratic republic. Experience in the class 
struggle of the era of imperialism teaches us 
that the working class and the toiling masses 
cannot defeat the armed bourgeois and landlords 
except by the power of the gun; in this sense 
we ~ Mgien' say get the whole world can be 
remolded only wi e gun . cht. ; 
a3) y gun (Op. cit. II, pp 


The aim of Communists everywhere is, of course, 
to remold the world by violent means. This pre- 
occupation with violence runs right through the 
speeches and writings of the Chinese Communist 
leaders. Tibet, Manchuria, Korea, Vietnam demon- 
strate that it profoundly influences their approach to 


the fight for communism outside their own borders. 

Chinese communism therefore differs from the Rus- 
sian variety notably in that it is quicker with the 
gun. It is more thoroughgoing, more ruthless. But 
it is not “heretical.” 

It is already making its impact upon Communist 
thought in the West. But its greatest appeal, and a 
growing one, is to the “colonial and semi-colonial 
countries and those within the sphere of imperialist 
influence.” Those areas may well be the decisive ones 
tomorrow. The communism which the infant Com- 
munist parties there are absorbing is of the type I 
have described above. 


Dilemma of more 
leisure—or things 





Benjamin L. Masse 





Bacx IN THE STAGNANT 1930’s many econo- 
mists talked gloomily of a “mature” economy. No one 
talks that way any more. Today the accent in eco- 
nomic literature is on limitless expansion. Even a 
Republican Administration in which hard-headed 
businessmen have a dominant voice now holds out 
the possibility of a $500-billion economy by 1965. 
Listen to the President in his 1955 Economic Report 
to Congress: 

Our population is rapidly increasing, educa- 
tional levels are rising, work skills are improving, 
incomes are widely distributed, consumers are 
eager to improve their living standards, business- 
men are actively engaged in starting new enter- 
prises and expanding old ones, the tools of in- 
dustry are multiplying and improving, research 
and technology are constantly opening up new 
opportunities, and our public policies generally 
encourage enterprise and innovation. With so 
many favorable factors a continuation of rapid 
economic growth may reasonably be expected. 

The President went on to warn, though, that a $500- 
billion economy—$148 billion bigger than last year’s— 
would not be ours automatically. We shall achieve 
that goal “only by wise management of our national 
household.” 


HIGHER AND HIGHER Livinc STANDARDS? 


Let us assume such wise management and suppose 
that by 1965 the gross national product—the dollar 
value of all the goods and services we produce—hits 
the $500-billion mark. Where do we go from there? 
Onward and upward toward a $700- or an $800- 
billion economy? Or is there some limit beyond which 
the drive for economic expansion ceases to be socially 
and morally desirable? 
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So long as we have families which, through no fault 
of their own, cannot afford a decent home, an ade- 
quate diet, good medical care, reasonable recreation 
and fitting education for their children, one cannot 
properly object to further economic expansion. But 
suppose the time comes when every family in the 
land—not handicapped in some way and not lazy or 
improvident—enjoys a respectable American standard 
of living, with many families having much more. Sup- 
pose we produce enough beyond that to take adequate 
care of indigent oldsters, the mentally and physically 
handicapped, widows and orphans. 
Then suppose that we have enough 
wealth to finance churches, schools, 
hospitals, roads, flood-control projects 
and other private and public works. 
Suppose, finally, we are able after all 
this to give generously of our wealth to 
less fortunate lands. What then? Do we 
aim at a still bigger economy, at still ¢ 
higher standards of living? 

Without much hesitation, many econ- 
omists say that yes, of course, we must 
push on to a greater volume of produc- 
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the steady process of substituting machines for the 
hands and brains of men. Small groups here and in 
England have actually advocated such a drastic pro. 
gram. They dream of restoring handicrafts, except, 
perhaps, where machines have removed the need for 
backbreaking work, or are required to satisfy magg 
demand. 

That is scarcely a practical solution to our dj. 
lemma. No politician who ran on such a platform 
could possibly be elected. Modern men are simply not 
minded to return to the early 18th century. 

Another way out of the production. 
consumption rat-race is to reduce the 
length of the work-week. Unlike a foro. 
ed return to a handicraft economy, this 
approach can be harmonized with the 
progressive traditions of our people, 
Adopting it would not in any way 
hinder the restless search for ever more 
ingenious and productive machines, 

Furthermore, a trend toward a short- 
er work-week set in long ago in this 
country. Early in their history, trade 
unions agitated as persistently for the 















tion and higher standards of living. So 
long as we have the workers and the 
capital and our natural resources hold 
out (or satisfactory substitutes are found for them), 
we have no other choice. The result of calling a halt 
to the advance would be unused capital and long lines 
of unemployed. 

The possibility of growing unemployment amid 
prosperity especially worries the economist—and wor- 
ries the politicians, too, of course. As they see it, to 
keep all our people at work, each one of us must 
consume more and more. We must do this not only 
because the labor force grows every year, but also 
because productivity also increases. With every tech- 
nological advance, fewer workers are needed to pro- 
duce the same amount of goods. To maintain “full 
employment,” or a reasonable facsimile thereof, it has 
been estimated that U. S. business must annually 
create between 600,000 and 800,000 new jobs. 


LivE To Worxk—or Work To LiIvE? 


What kind of sense does this make? Do human 
beings, with a divine destiny beyond the grave, live 
to work or work to live? Do they consume goods and 
services to make jobs, or to satisfy needs and dis- 
ciplined desires? Would even the five-year-planners 
in Moscow argue that the goal of human living is 
the maximum production and consumption of goods 
and services—that and nothing more? 

If human beings work to live, and not the other 
way around, if they consume to satisfy their needs 
and reasonable desires and not just to create job 
opportunities, are there any alternatives to continuous 
economic expansion? 

Obviously, one alternative is to place severe re- 
strictions on further technological advance—to stop 
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eight-hour day as they did for free pub- 
lic education. In a number of ways, be- 
ginning in the post-Civil War period, 
the Federal Government has shown an interest in pro- 
moting a shorter work-week. During the great depres. 
sion that began in 1929, it made the 40-hour week a 
key part of its program to cope with mass unemploy- 
ment. Some of the States followed suit. Within recent 





"years several trade unions have, through collective bar- 


gaining, established 35 to 37-hour weeks in their in- 
dustries. 


This movement will likely spread, because both the | 


AFL and the CIO have set a shorter work-week as 
one of labor’s immediate goals. 

To one looking back over our industrial history, 
the surprising thing is not that the American people 


have taken some part of technological advance in 


the form of increased leisure, but that they have 
taken so little of it in that pleasant fashion. In his 
recent study of John Maynard Keynes, Prof. Seymour 
Harris says that over the past century Americans have | 
taken five-sixths of the gain in productivity in a higher — 
standard of living and only one-sixth in more leisure. 
He estimates that if they took future gains in a one- 
to-one ratio many of the problems of deficient demand | 
(deficient, that is, to support full production and en- 
ployment) would be solved. Keynes himself met | 
tioned this as a possibility, but thought it unlikely | 
that people would accept it. | 


Pusiic Remains UNDECIDED 


Was Keynes mistaken? If the wishes of those most 
immediately involved are consulted, the verdict ap- 
pears to be split. Most employers seem to be opposed 
to a shorter work-week. For that reason a good maly | 
of them are engaged right now in trying to prevett 
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any broadening of coverage under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. On the other hand, as we have seen, 
leaders of the Nation’s unionized workers favor a 
shorter work-week. 

What the general public thinks about this question 
is hard to ascertain. Opinion polls have on a number 
of occasions tried to find out, but with inconclusive 
results. It can be said in general, however, that people 
living in rural regions are less favorably disposed than 
urbanites to a shorter work-week. It is also worth 
noting that people are more favorably inclined toward 
a shorter work-week when it is proposed as a solution 
to unemployment. During the mass unemployment of 
the 1930's, the polls regularly rolled up big majorities 
for a 40-hour week. This may be significant. 

Some of the objections to further reduction of the 
work-week proceed from moral considerations. Occa- 
sionally one meets people who actually wonder how 
the technological revolution can be reconciled with 
God’s injunction on man—pronounced in the Garden 
of Eden after the Fall—to earn his bread in the sweat 
of his brow. With our labor-saving devices and shorter 
work-weeks, are we not evading one of the penalties 
of Original Sin? 

The answer is, of course, no. Even in this mechan- 
ical age the business of earning a living for oneself 
and one’s family is still sufficiently arduous to satisfy 
God’s command. There is less back-breaking work 
now than in former times, and the work-day has been 
considerably shortened. But modern jobs are not ex- 
actly play. Even those employed in our new highly- 
automatic factories appreciate that they are a long 
way from the painless existence which Adam and Eve 
enjoyed before the Fall. Catholics, at any rate, need 
have no fears on this score. The Church does not 
interpret Genesis 3/19 as prohibiting either material 
progress in general, or labor-saving devices in par- 
ticular. 

The really serious moral problem involved in cut- 
ting the hours of work concerns the use of the in- 
creased leisure that would result. Admittedly, a good 
deal of cant has been written and spoken on this 
subject—much of it by people who themselves have 
always had a great deal of leisure to enjoy. One re- 
calls the story of the mill owners in 19th-century 
New England who worked their employes—mostly 
young women—intolerably long hours to save them 
from vice and temptation. 


IncrEAsEeD LeIsuRE: UNKNOWN QUANTITY 


Discounting pharisaism of that kind, one must still 
concede that increased leisure does raise a moral 
problem. In a certain sense it is true to say that 
time is the most precious thing in life. Only by mak- 
ing good use of it can we gain a happy eternity. If 
all those who work, employers as well as employes, 
had three days of leisure a week instead of the two 
now common, would they use the extra day of leisure 


wisely? Or would it present an unmanageable moral 
challenge? 


From here on, one must play largely by ear. We 
really know very little about the effects of increased 
leisure on the present generation. There are many 
men still in the work-force who had experience of 
the ten-hour day and the 55-hour and even 60-hour 
week. Did the coming of the eight-hour day and the 
40-hour week present them with a difficult moral ad- 
justment? Were they inclined to waste their new- 
found leisure? Did it make them less responsible and 
industrious? Or, on the contrary, did it give them a 
chance to develop themselves and enrich their ex- 
perience of life? To express a long-denied yen, per- 
haps, to take up one of the crafts, or to do some 
worthwhile reading? Did their new leisure help them 
to become better husbands and fathers? 

Nobody really knows. My own impression is that 
the shorter work-week has been on the whole a great 
blessing. Exactly how many hours of work a week are 
necessary to control the Old Adam in us, I do not 
know. I feel fairly certain, however, that 40 hours 
are ample. I would even hazard the opinion that 
with a little planning and effort we could all save 
our souls on a 30-hour week. Some of us might have 
to be taught how to use our leisure profitably, but 
we would surely be willing to learn. 

Anyway, the alternatives are limited. Either we 
shall succeed in consuming all that we can produce 
on a 40-hour week, or we shall not. If we do, it will 
be at the risk of consciously engendering new desires 
for goods and gadgets at something like a neurotic 
rate. If we do not, then increased leisure is the only 
way out. In that event, the real question facing us 
is this: shall we take the new leisure in a rational, 
humane way by shortening the work-week, or shall 
we have it forced on us in the cruel, unplanned form 
of involuntary unemployment? 

It is by no means too early to start making up our 
minds. 


Mother Drexel: 
Great American 





John LaFarge, S.J. 





Few. IF ANY, American-born women have ever 
received a greater tribute from the Catholic Church 
than that which was paid to the late Mother Mary 
Katherine Drexel, foundress and late Superior General 
of the Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament for Indians 
and Negroes. The tribute was paid on March 8 at 
her funeral in the Cathedral of Sts. Peter and Paul 
in Philadelphia. The Most Reverend John F. O'Hara, 
C.S.C., Archbishop of Philadelphia, assisted by the 
Very Reverend Louis B. Pastorelli, former Superior 
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General of the Society of St. Joseph (Josephite Fa- 
thers) and the Very Rev. George J. Collins, former 
Provincial of the Fathers of the Holy Ghost, cele- 
brated a solemn pontifical Mass. The Most Reverend 
Joseph McShea, Auxiliary of the Archdiocese of Phila- 
delphia, made an exception in her honor to the 
Church’s usual rule of avoiding eulogies at funerals. 
In an eloquent sermon His Excellency portrayed 
Mother Drexel’s extraordinary life. Priests and people 
flocked to the funeral, even from the ,emotest corners 
of the many missions she founded. It was a cross- 
section of the Universal Church. 


DISLIKE OF ROMANCE 


The Catholic press of this country will 
carry in detail wonderful incidents of the 
life of Mother M. Katharine Drexel. I 
hesitate to call hers a “romantic” story, for 
if there was anything Mother Katharine 
seemed to dislike, short of sin, it was any 
playing up of the romantic and sensational 
aspects of her life. 

Mother Drexel’s father, Francis Anthony 
Drexel, a Philadelphia banker and former 
partner of J. P. Morgan, and her step- 
mother, Francis Drexel’s second wife 
(Emma Bouvier), were devout Catholics 
themselves. They brought up their three 
girls, Elizabeth (Mrs. Walter George 
Smith, d. 1890), Katharine and Louise (Mrs. Edward 
V. Morrell, d. 1945), in an ideally religious family 
life. She was not a convert, from unbelief or from 
any great worldliness, but she did exchange the en- 
joyment of great wealth for a most austere, wholly 
voluntary poverty, and carried the exchange through 
to its last and most exacting exactions. 

However, the press story of Mother Drexel’s volun- 
tary riches-to-rigors romance has always had to feed 
upon slightly more meager fare than one might ex- 
pect. The three Drexel sisters did not inherit the 
principal of their father’s $15,560,000 estate. Upon 
his death in 1885, he left it to various charities in 
the archdiocese of Philadelphia, all Catholic save one 
(the Lankenau Lutheran Hospital ). It was the largest 
sum ever bequeathed to charity by a citizen of Phila- 
delphia, and was placed in a trust fund of which 
the Drexel sisters received the income during their 
respective lives. This was estimated at $360,000 a 
year, or $1,000 a day. Divided among the sisters dur- 
ing their lifetime, it all passed to the use of Mother 
Mary Katharine after Mrs. Morrell’s death in 1945. 

Mother Katharine herself was always ready to take 
the bloom off any legends. Hers was a simple, honest 
humility, for she saw no particular reason for making 
much fuss about being the steward of an estate that 
did not belong to her, not even its income, but only 
to God and His people. Her attitude was also one of 
practical wisdom. She was above all the foundress of 
a religious order and the work, the great fact to be 
made known to the world, in her opinion, was the 
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function, growth and marvelous goodness of the 
Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament for Indians and 
Colored People. 

Few have dealt with Mother Katharine without her 
reminding them forcefully at one point or another 
that these were not Mother Katharine’s schools, mis. 
sions, etc., but were the achievement and glory of her 
own unique sisterhood. From the original fourteen 
women who, with her as their head, took their first 
vows of religion at the novitiate of the Sisters of 
Mercy in Pittsburgh, Pa., on November 11, 189], their 
number has grown to 503 professed sisters 
charged with 49 institutions in 24 arch. 
dioceses and dioceses in 21 different 
States of the Union. This includes their 
most imposing achievement, Xavier Uni- 
versity in New Orleans, the first Catholic 
college for Negroes in the United States, 
Though formerly all the sisters were 
white, today they include several Negro 
and Indian members. 
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Once the merely sentimental side of her 
great career has been relegated to its 
proper place, it is time to emphasize one 
aspect of it that I think will grow in the 
imaginations of those who try to describe 
her place in history. Mother Drexel’s is 
a great American story, one which our country can 
honestly and proudly tell the world. It has taken 
Catholics themselves a long time to wake up to the 
fact that the story of the great Catholic men and 
women in the United States is a major part of the 
great American epic, one which deserves the talents 
of the Carl Sandburgs and the Claude Bowers. 

This particular side of Mother Katharine’s career 
caught fire in my imagination when on March 3 | 
received the news of her death at the age of 96. I 
had always prayed that I might not receive this 
word when through accident of time or place | 
might be unable to attend her last rites. Only a few 
days before I had had the great privilege of seeing 
for the first time in my life the actual scene of her 
arduous labors among the Indians of the American 
Southwest and of visiting St. Catherine’s Indian Train- 
ing School at Santa Fé, her very first foundation. With 
the linking together of these remote extremes in time 
and space there came the thought of the immense 
scope of the Mother Katharine story: a tale of rugged 
adventure and ruthless enterprise that covered the 
whole United States in its movement, from the Co- 
lumbia River in the Northwest to the plains of the 
Dakotas and the Rio Grande in the Southwest, down 
to New Orleans and into every nook and corner of 
the South, up into the mill towns of New England, 
and into the heart of most of our large cities—St. 
Louis, Chicago, New York, Boston . . . always at the 
roots of things, always dealing intimately and directly 
with the humblest of God’s poor, sharing their life, 
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experiencing their trials, their joys, their humiliations. 

Like so many American epics, hers starts from very 
simple beginnings. If you visit the Shrine of the True 
Cross at Torresdale, at the eastern limit of the city 
of Philadelphia, you will notice the old Drexel man- 
sard-roofed country residence as part of the retreat 
house for ladies built by the late Mrs. Morrell in 
memory of her husband and her sisters. The Drexel’s 
former pastor, Father James O'Connor, sat on the 
porch of that house one summer's day in the early 
eighties and talked to the Drexel sisters and their 
mother about the dire condition of the mission work 
for the Indians in the immense territory which was 
now in his charge since he had become Bishop of 
Omaha. The girls already knew about the West, for 
they had visited the Pacific Coast with their father 
during his lifetime. Moreover, Katharine’s heart had 
been touched by reading a little book which made a 
deep impression upon many young people of that 
generation: Helen Hunt Jackson’s A Century of Dis- 
honor. It told the disgraceful story of our country’s 
repeated breaches of faith with the American Indians 
and the bitter fruits of the white man’s folly. 

When the United States Government, after the mas- 
sacre of General Custer and his troops at the Little 
Big Horn River, began to realize the need of revising 
its policy regarding the Indians, her life-long interest 
in them was heightened by President U. S. Grant’s 
decision to throw open the reservations to all religious 
denominations. Government aid was offered in the 
form of subsidies of $100 a year for every child taken 
into a religious school. To receive this aid, however, 
the religious bodies had first to build their own schools 
and staff and maintain them. To Catholic missionaries 
laboring against heart-breaking odds in the bleak 
Western mission field, the problem of raising the neces- 
sary funds seemed almost insurmountable. In their 
desperation, two missionaries, Monsignor Stephan, di- 
rector of Indian Missions and Bishop Marty of Sioux 
Falls decided to come East and lay the situation 
before the Drexels of Philadelphia. The result of these 
various conversations was the Drexel sisters’ memor- 
able trek with Monsignor Stephan and Bishop O’Con- 
nor across the entire Indian country. Within five years, 
schools were built by the Drexel sisters from the Great 
Lakes and the Northwest down to the Mexican border. 
They had traveled by stagecoach, covered wagon, 
canoe, horseback and burro living in log cabins or 
sleeping in the open. 

On the way back, Bishop O’Connor spoke to Kath- 
arine of the thousands of neglected Negroes in this 
country. He asked her if she had ever thought of the 
responsibility they were to the people of the Christian 
faith. The idea steadily took shape in her mind that 
it was not enough to give the colored people the ele- 
ments of faith, but that her work must be above all an 
apostolate of education. “What we want to do,” Moth- 
er Drexel told me some fourteen years ago, “is to de- 
velop in the Indians and Negroes of America character 
and the high ideals of citizenship with which our fore- 


fathers built the Republic. We feel that they are the 
direct responsibility of the white people of America.” 

The idea of giving her total person as well as her 
material gifts to the service of God’s poor had long 
been in Katharine Drexel’s mind, and was brought to 
a head when in 1885 Pope Leo XIII, who received the 
Drexel sisters in audience, and asked her point-blank 
why she should not start a religious community of her 
own. The result was a total dedication which far trans- 
cended the scheme of any ordinary philanthropy, and 
raised her to the ranks of the great apostolic spirits of 
modern times. 

In this small space I do not wish to try to eulogize 
or even summarize Mother Drexel’s life, but I would 
like to mention briefly three traits that stand out 
vividly as the result of an acquaintance of many 
years. 


THREE Trarts oF MoTHER DREXEL 


The first is what I might call, for lack of better phras- 
ing, the light and joyous incisiveness of her own 
character. I have often remarked on her striking re- 
semblance, both in her attentive, inquiring person and 
in her vivacious manner, with the late Father General 
of the Jesuits, the Very Reverend Wladimir Ledéchow- 
ski. Like many people who have relinquished great 
wealth to serve God, she was more than ordinarily 
severe on herself, yet lavish in her generosity to others. 
When she made the annual visitation of her Order she 
traveled from Lawrence, Mass., to St. Michael’s, Ari- 
zona, refusing the use of a Pullman or a dining-car, 
sitting up all night in a day-coach and eating from a 
paper bag. Yet at the age of eighty and then some she 
still kept a glimmer of the almost mischievous glee 
with which she recalled her early rides through the 
deserts and prairies of the West. 

Again, I would mention her tremendous Catholicity 
—in every sense of the word. She was of the Church 
and for the Church and in the Church. It was not 
Mother Drexel who was doing a work but all the 
bishops and priests and fellow-religious and lay peo- 
ple who were enlisted in the same great cause. The 
Church for her meant all people who were in it and 
all souls who could be in it, and it meant particularly 
those who were forgotten and passed over by even the 
devout and faithful world around her. They were all 
her brothers and sisters, without any patronizing or 
Lady Bountiful business, and when it was time to 
speak out against injustice, she had no hesitation jn 
doing so, as when she joined the national protest 
against lynching after the terrible outbreaks in 1934 
at San José, California and St. Joseph, Missouri. For 
the same reason she gave generous and prolonged sup- 
port to the Catholic interracial movement once she 
had convinced her shrewd, practical mind, of its 
worth and necessity. 

Finally, and greatest doubtless of all, was that really 
divine intuition which made her place contemplation 
at the heart of all her Order's activity, the Holy Mass 
and the adoration of the Blessed Sacrament at the 
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center of their lives. She focused all things in the Holy 
Eucharist because of her work for many races, because 
in that living Presence was the ultimate bond of union 
between the white man, the Indian and the Negro. The 
fruit of that intuition—unobstrusive but profound—is 
the extraordinary affection which her Sisters seem to 
be able to gain from all those peoples among whom 
they work. 


The great call now is for the only sort of praise 
which Mother Drexel could possibly desire, for which 
she spent endless hours of silent prayer during the last 
helpless years of her long life. The work of her com. 
munity must go forward, despite the extremely difficult 
circumstances created by her death and the loss of the 
income her life provided. That is her desert, and is yp. 
doubtedly our privilege. 





Belgian letter 


DeaTH oF A Mytu. Most Europeans seem to be all 
but Europe-minded. The idea of a united Europe has 
not yet got over its teething troubles, and its cultural 
and political foster-fathers have been busy devising 
some scheme to save its delicate health. If it is to 
live, the child has to be nourished by some strong 
common ideal. But an ideal without any religious 
foundations threatens to become an entity of a rather 
diluted substance—so diluted indeed, that it shows a 
tendency to evaporate from sheer tolerance. 

Still, the Europe idea has to be strengthened, even 
if large sections of the European commonwealth-to- 
be are totally estranged from any form of religion. 
So the Conseil dEurope had to look out for some 
cultural, purely human ideal, which could be set as 
an example to be followed and a goal to be aimed 
at. Finally, they thought that they once more could 
find the ideal in sixteenth-century Humanism. A big 
exhibition on sixteenth-century culture was the result: 
after having been on display in Brussels for some 
months, it will go to Amsterdam and then visit other 
West-European capitals. 

Conducted group-visiting is organized for school- 
children and adults from all over the country; in- 
numerable speeches, articles, books and _ illustrated 
catalogs are to impregnate the masses with the human- 
istic ideal: tolerance and independent thinking, scien- 
tific open-mindedness and universal interest, cultural 
optimism and a general sense for the harmonious 
development of Man. 

Unhappily, this liberal ideal appears more and more 
to have been a mere fiction. Of course, one can still 
make old Michelet’s ideas about Renaissance and 
Humanism his own, but he cannot any longer make 
them pass for historical truth. Even Burckhardt never 
intended to present his famous essay as history. But 
his liberal, areligious contemporaries adopted it, to 
be able to confront the Christian ideal with some lay 
ideal of their own. For a century public-school teach- 
ing has done its best to drive it home as an historical 
dogma into the heads of generations of high-school 
students. Apparently it still tries to go on living, even 
if by now poor Europe has been punished severely 
enough for believing in this fiction. 

It looks, after all, as if the choice has fallen on 
“the century of Humanism” mainly because the six- 
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teenth century “liberated itself from scholasticism, 
from dogmas and the tyranny of the Church.” 

“Discovery of Man and of the World,” ran Michelet’s 
definition. The sixteenth century, of course, is so com- 
plex and so full of contradictions that everybody can 
find in it some elements to suit him for whatever 
fantastic synthesis he favors. 

Truly, with the discovery of the New World the 
narrowness of old frontiers broke down. But it seems 
that, for quite a long time, only merchants and ad- 
venturers saw some possibilities in the new discoveries, 
As for the Humanists, far from seeing the cultura 
implications, they preferred to ignore the fact ab- 
solutely and completely. Through their correspond- 
ence they spread a network of international relations 
all over Europe, but though international, the cor 
respondents contrived to remain a closed and ver 
exclusive club. 


The Humanists’ writings and their editions of the | 


classics owed their large diffusion to an invention 
made in a former century. As for the publication of 
those texts, they simply copied the manuscripts of | 
medieval monks without mentioning them, and i 
their vanity often changed the originals so uncritically 
that now we have to go back to those medieval | 
manuscripts to establish the definitive text. In generd 
their credulity and superstition were unbelievable, and 
they swore only by their old masters—as blindly a | 
ever a scholastic by his magister. 

The Humanism of the Low Countries, as has bee | 
proved by contemporary historical research, springs | 
from another source and goes back further in time | 
than to Italian Humanism. It is nothing else than the ; 
natural evolution of the Devotio Moderna, which gave 
us a Thomas a Kempis as well as an Erasmus. Rathe | 
than see the Humanists as the first precursors at | 
prophets of a modern united Europe, we might #& | 
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tually and much more objectively consider them as 
the last representatives of a dying European unity, 
the only one that ever existed: that of the Christian 
Middle Ages. For the Universitas Catholica of the 
Middle Ages knew no problems of nationality: stu- 
dents and professors got their diplomas or their au- 
diences traveling from Bologna to Oxford, and from 
Paris to Prague. Craftsmen went, unhindered by re- 
strictions, from Lombardy to England, or from Saxony 
to Flanders. 

It was the so-called “liberation from the dogmatic 
tyranny of the Church” which actually and definitely 
divided the European unity. The leaders of the nu- 
merous religious sects, instead of preaching a new 
period of religious tolerance and freedom, revealed 
themselves as the most intolerant, narrow-minded and 
culture-hating inquisitors of all times, fighting each 
other without quarter till the bitter end. 

Really, to identify the tolerant broad-mindedness 
of most Humanists with liberation from the authority 
of the Church, as achieved by the Protestants, or to 
unite them both into one common ideal looks more 
like historical acrobatics than like an historical state- 
ment. 

We could ask some further historical information 
from Art, the expression par excellence of the spirit 
of a century. The works are still there, they do not 
lie and they did not alter. Michelangelo, the greatest 
artist of all, has to be looked at through a very de- 


forming lens not to see his terribilita: if ever there 
was an artist, possessed by a religious urge, and suf- 
fering from the conflict between eternal and earthly 
beauty, it was Michelangelo. 

But then Michelangelo found no place in this ex- 
hibition on sixteenth-century culture! The other two 
great painters of that century are only represented 
by one small panel each: Brueghel and El Greco. But 
instead of a faith in some liberal humanistic paradise, 
Brueghel professes a worldly-wise irony in tired resig- 
nation, and El Greco escapes into a mystical dream. 
If there exists an art which could be pointed out as 
giving expression to the “harmony of purely human 
beauty” of the liberal myth, it should be the art of 
the epigons, with their eclecticism and their endless 
academic mythological scenes. This art-production 
exhales such a sense of infinite boredom that it would 
be enough to cure us completely and forever from 
all humanistic temptations. 

The exhibition under the protection of the Conseil 
d Europe has at least one great merit: it shows that 
a myth has definitely died. Emerging from two world- 
wars, Europe cannot believe any more in a human 
ideal which cannot reach up to something more than 
human. Perhaps the two great post-war European 
political leaders, Italy’s late de Gasperi and Germany’s 
Adenauer were right, when they told us that Europe 
would have to be Christian or not be at all. 

A. DEBLAERE 





“Behold Your King” 

Sit you there on Lithostrotos, paved-in-stone, 

For this, your hour. It is the judging seat: 

Your word, O Pilate, like an armoured force, 

Will march from there on firm official feet 
A-down the darkened roadways of the world. 

Christ’s kingship is a splinter in the flesh: 

All men may own its pressure, even you; 

Your voice will mingle with the Apostate’s wail 

And with the drums of Titus brooding through 
The branded valleys where the smoke lies curled. 


Yes, blend—from Lithostrotos—speech with us, 

Who prove in every twist and feint and lie 

That cowards also witness to His sway— 

See how the vanquished run their banners high! 
Aye, name this Presence, which all blind, all weak 
Confess this day in you. Now, Pilate, speak. 

SisTER Mary Catuutn, B.V.M. 


Ash Wednesday 

The frantic flicker of the vigil lights, 

Flaring, falling, flarmg up, confuse, 

Tease the mind with shadows and reflections— 
The dream, the disillusion and the dust. 


Char of how many summers’ fallen stars 


{Look! How beautiful it is! Too late! Gone.) 


Does the consecrated thumb, deft as death, 
Cross on the forehead of the night to come. 


Proud mounting candelabra of the years 
Lighting the way to windy Golgothas. 
Those dying tapers dancing in their jars, 
Under the wide gaze of the dying God. 


With legions of pale angels in abeyance, 

Love, consumed in His own flames 

(Like an unattended Sanctuary lamp), 

Buckles, gives up the Ghost, and flutters out... 


But not for long. Look! Where He comes! The dazzle! 
Bright-winged Phoenix shaking off the ash! 

All that Glory soaring out of Easter dawn, 
Flinging shadows reminiscent of a cross. 


When the dread blast comes striding from the night, 
The lion’s roar which rocks the vestibule 
And thunders down the nave, and blows us out, 
Dip down, Love, and light us up again! 

—JosEPH AwaD 


The Tenth Station 

These shameful eyes can only flinch and blear 
while others are courageously adoring; 

but body has unschooled my mind to fear 

the Lion by the house of Juda roaring. 
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But his eyes were loud alive 


Look, how the Lamb’s bared nerves pull and unpull 
And clean with—was it love? 


and how the frayed head lifts in beggared calling. 
Is it too late to find Him beautiful? 


Lord, I come as a worm and no man—crawling. My two good sons 


Came running home, 
Full of strangeness and hushed 
Excitement, and they went somewhere 
(I know not where) 
To kneel, they said, in prayer. 


Here by a red-scarred tunic at Your feet 

for one breath’s timing bend to Your offender, 
and more intensely than the blood’s hot beat 
disturb me to that loneliest surrender. 


~~ 
ne 


I asked what crime the man had done, 
And they said he told the truth— 
Whatever that means, 
Whatever that possibly means. 


Now raise me shoulder high, clean-limbed desire, 
and purge my flesh with ice as well as fire. 
RayMonpD ROSELIEP 


Before they left, | 


Incident at Calvary 
On this dull day 
As dull as any other, 
Coming home late from work 
Like any other man of care, 
I saw the crowd 
And went to take a curious look; 
And before I knew it 
Or could tell why— 
Against my natural will, 
They thrust me down at his feet, 
Commanding me to bear the cross 
Of this man’s crucifixion. 


The lights of the other houses 
Have all gone out, 
But still I can’t rub out this day— 
Why did they have to bother me? 
It was none of my business. 


When shall I sleep? | 


Toward the end there was murmuring 
Among the crowd, 
And I heard what they were saying, 
Whispering Messiah like a rising wind. 








But my thoughts grow wild as weeds 
And I am tired with too much thinking; 





God of the prophets, 
I'll not forget the face— 
I mean his eyes; 


His body was dead, or dying, 


I only wish to sleep— 
The time being late, 
And all my thoughts undone. 


Tuomas P. McDonneti 





The Catholic’s grasp of 
religious reality 





THE CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE: 
An Introduction to a Theology 





By Jean Mouroux. Translated by 
George Lamb. Sheed & Ward. 8370p. 


$5 


The problem of “religious experience” 
is as old and as actual as religion it- 
self. The longing to escape the boun- 
daries of sense and to experience the 
divine has been felt with varying de- 
grees of intensity by all sincere be- 
lievers. The same legitimate, and 
dangerous, aspiration has been pres- 
ent in the history of Catholicism—so 
much so that frequently the Church 
has been forced to correct those en- 
thusiasts who, by giving unwarranted 
primacy to some personal illumination 
of the mind or exaltation of the feel- 
ings, would make shipwreck of the 
faith. 

In our own day, bold experiments 
in science and art and a prevalent 
thirst for immediate data and “ex- 
istential” value have whetted the ap- 
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petite for experiences of all kinds, 
almost of any kind. Many people have 
turned to religion, not with the de- 
sire to adore God, but convinced that, 
if only they have enough faith in 
faith, wonderful things are bound to 
happen. Others, truly religious in their 
personal submission to God, feel the 
need, and rightly, for some kind of 
inner experience if they are to remain 
faithful to their beliefs and persevere 
in them unto the end. 

Hence the timeliness of this serious 
study by Abbé Jean Mouroux, modern 
theologian and superior of the Grand 
Seminaire of Dijon. He is already 
known to many American readers as 
the author of a most valuable work 
which has been translated under the 
title The Meaning of Man (Sheed & 
Ward. 1948). 

Abbé Mouroux makes it clear to the 
reader that he is not writing about 
mystical experience, even though he 
may find it necessary or helpful to 
touch upon this matter occasionally. 
His subject is the Christian experi- 
ence, the progressively intimate grasp 
of religious reality which is possessed 
by the sincere Catholic who habitually 
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takes his religion seriously and strives 
for a deepening union with God. 

In the first of the three parts into 
which the book iis divided Abbé 
Mouroux deals with matters prepara- 
tory to his study, namely, the idea of 


religious experience and the possibility 


of a Christian experience. 

For all its familiarity to our thought 
and speech, the idea of “experience” 
is very difficult to define. Abbé Mou- 


perience: the empirical, the experi- 
mental and the experiential. The em 
pirical means some kind of impression 
received in the mind or will or feel 
ings, an impression that remains ul- 
criticized and, because it is not in- 





on 


serted into the total religious expet | 


ence as part of a whole, may tend to 


usurp an unjustified autonomy. The | 


experimental refers to experiences | 


which are deliberately provoked with 
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a view to establishing or testing some 
truth; such are the experiences fam- 
iliar to the world of science. The ex- 
periential is the level of genuine re- 
ligious experience. Here the hallmark 
is personal totality, respect for all the 
structural elements and all the moti- 
vating principles of the experience. 

When applied to Catholicism this 
means that the Christian experience 
transcends the purely empirical, that 
it represents an experience highly 
structured in accordance with the or- 
dered complexity of the supernatural 
truths it grasps by faith. The experi- 
ential, then, does not obliterate the 
empirical nor even the experimental; 
rather it “criticizes” them and assures 
their just value by incorporating them 
into its own hierarchical structure. 

After showing that neither the 
Council of Trent nor the existence of 
mystical experience preclude the pos- 
sibility of a typically Christian ex- 
perience (within the reach of all sin- 
cere Catholics), Abbé Mouroux dis- 
cusses the basic matter of supernatural 
faith. Arguing from the liturgical rite 
of baptism, the Code of Canon Law 
and the teaching of St. Augustine and 
St. Thomas, he concludes that the 
sincere Catholic can be aware that he 
is making an act of supernatural faith 
because he can be aware that he is 
submitting himself to its objective de- 
termination. Whether Abbé Mouroux 
has succeeded in nullifying the ad- 
verse opinion of Suarez on the matter 
is a question which must be left to 
the judgment of professional theo- 
logians. 

In the second part of his book he 
gathers together the principal themes 
of the Christian experience as these 
are presented by St. Matthew, St. 
Paul and St. John in his First Epistle. 
It would be impossible to summarize 
the spiritual richness of these three 
long chapters in which Abbé Mouroux 
draws on Scripture to describe the in- 
wardness of the Christian experience, 
which begins in faith and flowers by 
charity in communion with God in 
Christ and in the Church. 

In the third part of the book Abbé 
Mouroux presents a more detailed 
study of the main structural lines of 
the Christian experience. This experi- 
ence is individual but by no means 
individualistic. It is an experience 
whose true value is protected and en- 
hanced by being inserted into the 
larger, communal experience of the 
Church. The Christian experience, 
then, is an experience “within the 
Church,” and since the Church medi- 
ates Christ to mankind, the Christian 
experience is an experience “in Christ.” 

After dealing with these funda- 
mental relationships of the Christian 
life, the author devotes two learned 
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chapters to the affective element of 
religion. The role of feeling in the 
Christian experience is at once jp. 
portant and dangerous; it presents , 
most difficult subject of inquiry, Abbg 
Mouroux would be the last to sugges 
that in these chapters, deeply thought 
out as they are and based upon the 
most reputable authorities, he has 
done full justice to all the elements of 
will, emotion and spiritual feeling that 
go to make up the affective side of the 
Christian experience. None the leg 
the reader will find here abundance of 
light to help him understand the role 
of feeling in his own spiritual life 
whether he be one who tends to make 
too much of the emotions, or one 
whose daily cross consists in “the felt 
absence of feeling.” 

The body of the book concludes 
with a crucial chapter which discusses 
the Christian experience as an “ey. 
perience within faith.” Without a spe. 
cial revelation the Christian cannot 
know with certainty that he possesses 
charity. The Christian experience js 
enveloped in the obscurity of faith, 
and implies a life of vigilance, of 
generous effort and of hope. Yet the 
Christian is not required, nor would 
he be able, to remain in a state of 
pure ignorance about his living com- 
munion with God. Though he cannot 
know charity directly, the sincere 
Christian can have a knowledge of 
charity by way of its signs. 

In a brief conclusion, weighted 
with all the thought of the preceding 
pages, Abbé Mouroux “places” the 


experience within the boundaries of | 


faith and adherence to Christ in the 
Church. It is a wayfarer’s experience, 
situated between Christ’s first and 
second comings, one in which the 
hidden coming of Christ is glimpsed 
in mystery through those personal 
signs whose coherent but unpredict- 
able totality forms the experience it 


self and enables the “elect” to “see | 


Christ in themselves”—in the dark mir- 
rors which they will always be to 
themselves. 

The foregoing summary gives little 
idea of the complexity of the subject 
matter and the rich resources which 
the learned author has brought to its 
treatment. Those who read the book 
will soon realize this. Yet it is a pioneet | 
work which does not attempt to cover 
all the ground nor place beyond dis 
pute all the questions which it har | 
dles. Its greatest virtue is to have 
placed the discussion of religious et | 
perience in a framework of theolog: | 
ical principles. And for the serious 
Catholic reader who wants to deepet 
his understanding and practise of the 
Christian life, the importance of thi | 
book can hardly be exaggerated. | 

Freperick A. Harkins, 5: | 
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A factual revelation 





CARDINAL O’CONNELL OF BOSTON 





By Dorothy G. Wayman. Farrar, 
Straus & Young. 307p. $4 


It was a happy thought that moved 
Most Rev. Richard J. Cushing, Arch- 
bishop of Boston, to urge upon Mrs. 
Wayman the writing of this biography 
of his predecessor. Since she wrote 
only ten years after his death, people 
who knew him could give her the rich 
benefits of their personal witness to 
the materials from which to portray 
the life of the great prelate. 

This has resulted in a double ser- 
vice. On the one hand, the testimony 
of his contemporaries adds immea- 
surably to the timeliness of the biog- 
raphy, as well as to the vivid evoca- 
tion of his personality. On the other, 
it clears away the fog of prejudice 
which obscured for many the true 


outlines of a great man; he was, un- 
fortunately, very much misunder- 
stood. 

The extent of that misunderstand- 
ing is a starting revelation when 
measured against the facts of Mrs. 
Wayman’s book. Her service, then, 
to laity and clergy alike appears great- 
er than her service to the subject of 
her biography; for it is certain that 
he was never misunderstood in the 
only place where it really matters. 

Mrs. Wayman’s main object is ap- 
parently to evoke the personality and 
character of the man who governed 
the Church in Boston for thirty-seven 
years, rather than to eulogize his spe- 
cific achievements. Hence she selects 
her material carefully, using specific 
achievements to illuminate the char- 
acter of the man. To highlight certain 
traits, she begins each chapter with 
a significant quotation from Dante’s 
Divine Comedy, one of the Cardinal’s 
favorite works. 
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The broad pattern of the story ig 
perhaps familiar, starting with his 
obscure beginnings as the youngest 
of eleven children of immigrant Irish 
parents who settled in Lowell, Mass 
From his childhood, his mother seo. 
retly marked him for the Church, 
praying and saving her pennies fo, 
the day when he would make his own 
decision, a decision crystalized fo, 
him by words of Archbishop Williams 
heard by chance one morning when 
curiosity drew him into the cathedral, 
where a funeral was in progress, 

Study in Rome followed and then 
rapidly the brilliant rise from humble 
curate in his first parish to the stil] 
humble Cardinal of Boston. His schol. 
arship and musical gifts were well. 
known and may have contributed jp 
part to the prejudice against him, as 
well as to the recognition accorded 
him by Harvard University, which 
granted him an honorary degree. 

Not so well-known were the gen. 
uine charity for all humanity and the 
frugality of his own personal life that 
are now revealed to those who saw 
only the surface affluence. Another 
significant reality that forces itself 
upon the reader is the fact that many 
of the remarkable projects which his 
successor, Archbishop Cushing, has 
undertaken were not original with the 
latter but were, as he says himself in 
the foreword, “built upon foundations 
prudently laid by my predecessor, the 
late William Cardinal O’Connell.” 

The book is well documented with 
footnotes and bibliography, including 
sources not hitherto available. 

ForTunatTa Cau 


Uncensored on-the-spot report 





AMERICAN IN RUSSIA 





By Harrison E. Salisbury. Harper. 
8328p. $4 


From 1949 to 1954, Harrison E. Salis- 
bury was the Moscow correspondent 
of the New York Times. During his 
Moscow years, a number of his cables 
appeared in that paper, often irritat- 
ing the informed reader by what 
seemed an excess of laudatory state- 
ments. After his return to this cout- 


try, he published a series of articles, | 


some of which were quite sensational 
In one, he said that it was almost 


certain that Stalin had been murdered | 


by his lieutenants; in another, he as- 
serted that the whole of Siberia was 
an appanage of the MVD and was 
ruled from Khabarovsk, located in the 
Far East. 





| 








And now comes this book, whichis | 
much better than the dispatches and | 


the articles. It differs from the former 
as free speech does from the 
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ot a captive. The author graphically 
shows how on one occasion, by de- 
leting one or two sentences here and 
there, the censor made a skeptical re- 
port read like a laudatory one. 

The book does not contain such 
sensational stories as the ones men- 
tioned above. On the contrary, the 
treatment of many controversial ques- 
tions is very cautious. Mr. Salisbury 
ridicules those New York and Wash- 
ington experts who know all the an- 
swers; he, just back from Moscow, 
often does not know them. Sometimes 
he gives good answers; sometimes his 
interpretations are faulty. 

The latter is true especially of his 
generalizations about the post-Stalin 
regime, He overemphasizes its liberal- 
ization and the concord reigning 
among the members of the ruling 
junta. Now that Khrushchev has swal- 
lowed Malenkov, this double fallacy 
has been exposed to everybody’s eyes. 
And, like many authors writing about 
Russia, Mr. Salisbury stresses too 
strongly the resemblances between old 
and new Russia. 

He believes that pre-revolutionary 
Russians were suspicious of every- 
thing foreign. In fact, however, pre- 
revolutionary Russia opened the door 
wide to foreign influences—whence 
did communism come to Russia? His 
identification of the cool reception of 
the alleged liberalization of the Com- 
munist regime with the alleged in- 
difference of Russian society to the 
liberal reforms of Emperor Alexander 
II is wrong. The reforms were accept- 
ed with enthusiasm, as was testified 
by an article of Herzen, the foremost 
leader of the opposition, which began: 
“You have conquered, Galilean.” 

The most valuable parts of the book 
are those wherein the author narrates 
his contacts with plain Russian people. 
For three summers, he happened to 
live on a dasha some 20 miles east 
of Moscow. It was vastly different 
from Moscow. Everybody was doing 

his best to escape the deadening 
climate of communism. Shortly before 
leaving Russia, Mr. Salisbury made a 
trip on a Volga steamer which re- 
minded him of the picturesque tales 
of Mark Twain on the Mississippi. 
There the author met a lot of Rus- 
sians relatively free from surveillance; 
so he saw them displaying the same 
attitudes and emotions as free men. 
On his yearly Easter pilgrimages to 
the Troitsky cloister, he saw more 
and more churches open in villages. 

This is one of the best of the re- 
cent books on Russia. It is vivid, 
thoughtful and sincere, though not 
always faultless; but, under the ex- 
isting conditions of secrecy, who could 
give an absolutely correct picture? 

N. S. TIMASHEFF 





THE LIFE OF JOHN J. KEANE 





By Patrick Henry Ahern, M.A., Ph.D. 
Bruce. 366p. $6.50 


Cardinal Gibbons, Archbishop John 
Ireland and Archbishop John J. Keane 
had a profound influence upon the 
growth and development of the Amer- 
ican Catholic Church in the late 19th 
and early 20th centuries. Within the 
last few years, Rev. John Tracy Ellis 
(Cardinal Gibbons, his Life and Times. 
Bruce, 1952) and Msgr. James H. 
Moynihan (Life of Archbishop John 
Ireland. Harper. 1953) have written 
the lives of the first two prelates. Rev. 
Patrick H. Ahern has added the final 
biography to give us the full picture 
of the triumvirate in action. 

The book is not a defense of Arch- 
bishop Keane or his policy. It is rather 
a careful and comprehensive review of 
his life, sympathetic but very objec- 
tive. His years were filled with trial, 
from the moment he was made 
Bishop of Richmond in 1878 until his 





closing years as Archbishop of Du- 
buque (1900-1911). Although a 
bishop and archbishop for some forty 
years, he was actively in charge of a 
flock for only twenty-one years. The 
remainder of the time he was the first 
rector of the Catholic University of 
America and later unofficial represen- 
tative at Rome of the Church in 
America. 

In character, Bishop Keane stood 
midway between Gibbons and Ireland. 
He had the broad vision of Gibbons 
without the hesitancy that sometimes 
characterized the Baltimore arch- 
bishop. He had the dynamic drive of 
Ireland without the stormy rashness 
that often marked the latter’s activity. 
Clear in mind, forceful in delivery and 
uncompromising in principle, he was 
the perfect spokesman for that group 
of prelates who held for a forward- 
looking Church in America. 

John Keane had the talent to plan 
carefully and deliberately for the 
young Catholic University of which 
he was rector. With tireless energy he 
solicited funds, chose the sites, built 
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the buildings and filled the staff 
of the university. For over twelve 
years he drove himself relentlessly 
in behalf of the principles on 
which the university was founded. His 
greatness of soul was never put to a 
sterner test than when he was dis- 
missed from that post under humiliat- 
ing circumstances. Yet his obedience 
to the Holy See never faltered and in 
a new position at Rome he continued 
to plead the case for American Cath- 
olic needs. 

Bishop Keane was thwarted at 
Rome in his efforts to stay the con- 
demnation of “Americanism.” His stay 
of three years in that city was marked 
by constant attacks from more con- 
servative elements in America who 
disagreed with the liberal views of 
the triumvirate. Despite the sharpness 
and bitterness of the charges, he main- 
tained a dignity and a calm that 
gained far more in the end for the 
Church in America. 

We need not be shocked at the 
disputes of those days among the 
members of the American hierarchy, 
nor at the bluntness of their speech in 
debating issues such as Americanism 
or the school question or the problems 
of immigrant Catholics. They lived in 
times of turmoil and decision. They 
had strong views and strong ideas, 
and were fearless in defense of them. 
The very human element in a divine 
institution is well worth appreciating. 
In portraying these conflicting inter- 


. ests, the author does so honestly and 


without recrimination. 

Those who have not read the earlier 
lives of Gibbons and Ireland should 
certainly read this biography. Those 
who have read them, should not miss 
this latest volume. 

Awan C. McMULLEN, S.]. 





THE WORD 











Knowing, then, that they meant to 
come and carry Him off, so as to make 
a king of Him, Jesus once again with- 
drew on to the hillside all alone (John 
6:15; Gospel for Laetare Sunday). 


Anyone who frequently and closely 
reads the four Gospels must repeated- 
ly experience the same unexpected 
twinge of astonishment at the unfail- 
ing richness of the inspired narrative. 
The good news which the Holy Spirit 
has left us through the inspired com- 
positions of Matthew, Mark, Luke and 
John not only continues to be the best 
possible of all good tidings, but actu- 
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ally goes right on being news in the 
exact sense of the word. It is almog 
no exaggeration to suggest that when. 
ever you open the book of the Gospels 
you don’t know what you are going 
to find. 

Consider, for example, the very wel] 
known narrative selected as the litur. 
gical Gospel for Laetare Sunday, the 
Sunday of the Rose, the Sunday that 
provides a brief but brilliant flash of 
color and even gaiety in the Church's 
somber season of penance. The 
is that of the miraculous multiplica. 
tion of loaves and fish whereby Christ 
our loving Lord stood host at a picnic 
dinner to considerably more than fiye 
thousand hungry people. 

Now this particular Gospel is at 
once so familiar and so beloved that 
as we read it or listen to it we fal] 
wholly under the spell of the main 
event, the miracle itself, and scarcely 
notice at all the amazing sequel to the 
miracle. Let us, therefore, fully indulge 
our surprise that once upon a time an 
excited mob of five thousand men at- 
tempted to make Christ the King 
their king, and He would have none 
of it. 

Oddly enough, this Laetare Gospel 
constitutes a harmonious unit from 
first verse to last, because the sequel 
to the miracle makes exactly the same 
point as the miracle, and that point 
is one which always proves disagree- 


ably sharp to our habitual, comfort. — 


able modes of thought. We naturally 
assume that Christ fed the multitudes 
because their stomachs were empty, 
just as we naturally wonder uneasily 
why Christ the King refused to be 
king. It is a disastrous tendency of our 
fallen nature to overlook distinctions- 
especially the distinction between the 
material and the spiritual, between the 
natural and the supernatural. 

No one ought to be so crass and 
cross that he will deny our Saviours 
warm, genuine compassion for the mob 
of vaguely enthusiastic, quite ordinary 
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and women who, like the shep- 
herdless sheep to which He Himself 
compared them, had come trailing 
after Him until they were faint and 
famished with hunger. Nevertheless, 
it was not the gnawing pangs of 
physical appetite in long-fasting peo- 
ple that primarily provoked the mir- 
acle of the loaves. On this critical is- 
sue our Saviour is entirely explicit, as 
we see by reading the remainder of 
St. John’s sixth chapter. The highly 
symbolic miracle that eased the hun- 
ger of these thousands was actually 
prompted by a deeper hunger which 
they didn’t even know they had. I 
myself am the living bread that has 
come down from heaven. If anyone 
eats of this bread, he shall live for- 
a short, the wonder of the bread 
makes us think gratefully of bread 
when it ought to make us think much 
more gratefully of the Bread. In an 
identical way we are astonished that 
Christ would not be a petty prince 
in Jewry when He was already and 
always would be supreme, universal 
King of heaven and earth. 

Small wonder that the good news 
of the Gospel is always news to us. 
We, hearty composites of flesh and 
bone and animal appetites, are con- 
stantly surprised by anything that is 
really “super”: supernatural. 

VincenT P. McCorry, S.J. 
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TONIGHT IN SAMARKAND. Louis 
Jourdan, last seen on Broadway in 
the jaundiced Immoralist, comes to 
the Morosco in a poignant drama of 
Oriental mysticism. Most of the 
characters are members of a French 
circus, and Mr. Jourdan, who has a 
large and enthusiastic following among 
motion-picture fans, demonstrates that 
he deserves their adulation by a bril- 
liant performance as a circus magi- 
cian, who makes a few francs on the 
side by private fortune-telling. 

Sourab Kayam, the leading charac- 
ter, has the indelible belief in fate 
that often goes with a Moslem name. 
His confidence in his own clairvo- 
yance is not too strong however; al- 
though his predictions sometimes come 
true. Sourab is in love with Nericia, 
a lady who has trained a pack of 
ferocious tigers, leaving them half 
wild to make her act more sensa- 
tional. A philandering juggler is also 
in love with Nericia, as is the tycoon 
of the town where, in the opening 
scene, the circus is playing. 


The girl loves Sourab more than 
his rivals but at the same time fears 
him. With more confidence in his 
clairvoyant powers than he has, she 
is afraid to marry a man who knows 
her past and can see her future. It is 
in vain that he tells her that his divina- 
tion, such as it is, is powerless to fore- 
tell any event in which he, himself, 
will be involved. He compares him- 
self with a man at a window. He can 
look in his crystal ball and see the 
world but cannot see himself. While 
no great damage would be done by 
revealing more of the plot, don’t look 
for further disclosure here. The ter- 
minal scene may be a bit more satis- 
fying without foreknowledge. 

Originally written in French, the 
play is the work of Jacques Deval. 
who was helped with the English ver- 
sion by Lorenzo Semple, Jr. Between 
them, they have fashioned a drama 
which, making no pretense of sig- 
nificance, is a skillful blend of the 
mysticism of the East with the color, 
grease paint, passions and animal 
smells of a circus. Its charm is in its 
atmosphere, its pageantry, its illusion 
of change without progress; and its 
interest is in its adroitly contrasted 
characters—some tempestuous, some 
phlegmatic, some raffish and some 
shining with innocence, all of them 
intensely human and deftly etched. 

Jan Ferrand gives a mercurial per- 


formance as the temperamental tiger 
lady, a bit tigerish herself in her quick 
changes of mood. Alexander Scourby 
is a precisionist in the role of a small 
town Midas with a heart of granite, 
and Theodore Bikel is quietly impres- 
sive as a detective who is not too 
happy in his job. 

Bruce Becker and Robert Ellis Mil- 
ler are the producers, who engaged 
Alan Schneider for direction, Frank 
Spencer for the costumes and Sol Kap- 
lan for the background music that 
Suggests a caliope. Ben Edwards 
proves himself a magician of sorts, 
by designing settings that change at 
the stroke of a wand. 


THE DARK IS LIGHT ENOUGH. 
While attending the Christopher Fry 
drama most recently presented on the 
local stage, your reviewer became 
aware that Katharine Cornell has the 
richest and most resonant female 
voice in our contemporary theatre. 
Perhaps the fact has long been com- 
mon knowledge among the majority 
of theatregoers, but to your observer 
it is a new discovery. It is not the in- 
tention of these remarks to compare 
Miss Cornell with other fine ladies 
of the theatre, many of whom are also 
fine actresses. 

The chances are that the melody 
of Miss Cornell’s voice and her glow- 
ing performance, along with the vivid 








By Hilda C. Graef. 


certain to grow. 





By Henry St. John, O. P. 


Ready Soon. 


Important New Books 


THE SCHOLAR AND THE CROSS 
The Life and Work of Edith Stein © 


A superb study of the life and work of one of the most 
remarkable women of our century. As a great teacher, 
influential philosopher, and saintly Carmelite nun, Edith 
Stein taught and lived the highest Catholic ideals. She 
perished at the hands of the Gestapo at Auschwitz in 1942; 
as her life and work gradually come to light, her stature 
takes on increased dimensions, and her influence seems 


ESSAYS IN CHRISTIAN UNITY 


Reflections on the spirit and techniques of the ecumenical 
movement providing us with a clear picture of the obstacles 
to Christian unity, prudent suggestions for the removal of 
those obstacles, and an excellent summary of the develop- 
ment of thought in this field during the last quarter a 


Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 














Westminster, Maryland 


Illustrated $3.50 
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|0 Best/Sellin 


6. THE GOLDEN STRING 


1, THE LORD 
REGNERY. $6.50 By Romano Guardini KeEneby. $3.50. By Bede Griffiths 
2. LIFE IS WORTH LIVING 7. BISHOP HEALY: BELOVED OUTCASTE 
McGraw-Hi. $3.75. By Fulton J. Sheen Farrar, Straus & YOUNG. $3.50. By Albert S. Foley 


8. I'LL CRY TOMORROW 






3. MEN IN SANDALS 

Bruce. $2.50. By Richard Madden, 0O.C.D. FELL, $3.95. By Lillian Roth | 
4. THE DELIVERANCE OF SISTER CECILIA . 9. STORY OF THOMAS MORE 

Farrar, Straus & Younc. $3.75. By Sister Cecilia SHEED & Warp. $3.50. By John Farrow 
5. ABBE PIERRE AND THE RAGPICKERS OF EMMAUS 10. RETREAT FOR LAY PEOPLE 

Kenepy. $3.50. By Boris Simon SHEED & Warp. $3. By Ronald Knox 





AKRON, Frank A. Grismer Co., 272 High St. KANSAS CITY, Mo., Catholic Community Li- ROCHESTER, Trant’s, Inc., 96 Clinton Are, 
brary, 301 East Armour Blvd. North. 


BOSTON, Pius XI Cooperative, 45 Franklin St. 105 ANGELES, C. F. Horan & Co., 120 West | ST. LOUIS, B. Herder Book Co., 15-17 South 
BOSTON, Benziger Bros., 95 Summer St. 2nd St. Broadway. 


VILLE, R Ch Co., 129 ST. PAUL, E. M. 7 
BROOKLYN, Ave Maria Shop, 166 Remsen St. meat .y ” seattad urch Goods Co. oy E. M. Lohmann Co., 413-417 Sib 
BUFFALO, Catholic Union Store, 828 Main St. MANCHESTER, N. H., The Book Bazaar, 412 SAN FRANCISCO, The O’Connor Co., 317 Sut: 
Chestnut St. ter St. 


CHICAGO, The Themas More Association, 210 . , 
PEE . MILWAUKEE, The Church Mart, 779-781 N. SCRANTON, The Diocesan Guild Studios, 80 
West Madison St. Water St. Wyoming Ave. 


aoc Mpaeaaied Benziger Bros., Inc., 429 Main —a Catholic Gift Shop, 37 South a Guild Book Shop, Inc., 1328 6th 
th St. ve. 


CINCINNATI, Frederick Pustet Co., Inc., 436 | NEW BEDFORD, Keatings, 562 County St. SEATTLE, The Kaufer Co., Inc., 1904 4th Are 
Main St. NEW HAVEN, The Thomas More Gift Shop, SOUTH BEND, Aquinas Library and Bob 
CLEVELAND, Catholic Book Store, 906 Su- 1102 Chapel St. win cedage ting eine sgn 
perior Ave. a YORK, Benziger Bros., Inc., 26 Park Srogans. De Sales Catholic Book Shop, 10 
ace. i 


CLEVELAND, William Taylor & Co. (14) 


— Catholic Bookshop, 205 E. Broad House, 615 Cherry St. 
t. 


NEW YORK, Frederick Pustet Co., Inc., 14 VANCOUVER, B. C., The Kaufer Co, ii 


—- P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 12 Barclay TOLEDO, John A. Reger Catholic Supply 


DENVER, James Clarke Church Goods House, Barclay St. Richard St. 
1636 Tremont St. OKLAHOMA CITY, St. Thomas More Book © VANCOUVER, B. C., Vancouver Church Goods 
DETROIT, E. J. McDevitt Co., 1234 Wash- Stall, 418 N. Robinson. Ltd., 431 unsmuir ST. 
ington Blvd. OMAHA, Midwest Church Goods Co., 1218 WASHINGTON, D. C., William J. Gallery Co, 
Farnam St. 718 11 St. N. W. 


DETROIT, V: Antw Ci ti: i - : 
ee ee Sees. PHILADELPHIA, Peter Reilly Co, 133 N. | WESTMINSTER, Md., The Newmn Bel 


HARTFORD, Catholic Lending Library of PORTLAND, Ore., Catholic Book & Church WHEELING, Harry D. Corcoran Co, 218 
Hartferd, Inc., 138 Market Se Supply Co., 314 S. W. Washington St. Market St. [ 


———. Catholic Lending Library, 94 Suf- RICHMOND, Va., tagier F. Campbell Religious ee” F. J. Tonkin Ce, 10 
t. 


Goods Shop, 123 N. 8th St. Princess 
The stores listed above report their best selling books during the current plus the geographical spread of the stores, gives a good view of Catholi¢ 
month. Popularity is estimated both by the frequency with which a book reading habits. Appreciation for the service can best be shown by patroas 
is mentioned and by its relative position in each report. The point system, ing the stores. 
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are all that will remain clear to the 1 = e a Freudian tract or a tion and cultural activities. Ideally located 
average theatregoer after viewing the urid melodrama. Kazan, however, has in heart of "Berkshires on scenic 400- 
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production at Anta Theatre. Perhaps made it a penetrating study of mixed golf. Private “Qchole course.’ Also, base” 
that is enough. Still, the play is of | human motives with a basically sound aaa, tennis, crafts, fishing, trips. Altitude 
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some importance and deserves atten- moral perspective and a heartening Modera equipment. Mass. Also wiates 
tion. There are some minds, however, _ affirmation of the dignity of the in- echont, _— 8 peo 12. 
and your observer's is one, that are _—_ dividual. The film’s other obvious pit- ite: pitas asia 
not sufficiently nimble to follow the fall—the possibility that the young Cranwell School, Box 426 Lenox, Mass. 
rapid cadences of Mr. Fry’s verse, hero’s bizarre conduct will slide over 
as he discloses the motivation and de- into absurdity—has been surmounted __ Pinon 
scribes the subtleties of his characters. by a brilliant movie-debut performance 
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drama is available. that he appears likely for an indefinite 12 cents per word 
Miss Cornell and Roger L. Stevens _ period to look younger than his pres- Payment with order - 
are the producers, Guthrie McClintic ent twenty-three years. (Warner) aa TT 
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sumptuous atmosphere for an evening _screen, however, it emerges as an 876 Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 
of splendid acting. almost classic demonstration of the 
THEOPHILUS LEWIS way misplaced emphasis makes for 'RISH CHURCH LINENS: Outstanding 
bad historical fiction. In startling con- yuyues and qualities, Plexiglass Pall 
trast to East of Eden, it is concerned $1.00. Silk embroidery Floss, Ecclesiasti 
almost exclusively with lurid melo- cal transfer patterns. Linen Girdle Cro- 
dramatics and the surface manifesta- chet Thread. Free samples. Mary Moore, 
FILMS tions of historical events, and hardly Importer. Box 394 M, Davenport, Iowa. 
at all with human personalities and JESUIT HOME MISSION. My Hope—a 
underlying motivations. school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
By Bede Griffiths The title may refer to the continent a ee eeealn ak toe 
STE EAST OF EDEN. Out of roughly the of Africa, where most of the story Cioes. Misiion. Diasbiem, Haste Kamalies 
y Albert S. Foley last third of John Steinbeck’s king-size takes place and much of it was filmed . 
best seller, director Elia Kazan has (in Color and CinemaScope). More MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
; ? 2 amet aaa school; 163 Catholics in two counties of 
; fashioned an extremely powerful and likely it is intended to be descriptive 85,000 population. Please help us! Rev 
By Lillian Roth moving adult film. In the face of a of the movie's red-haired heroine Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s Parish, 
plot that, in synopsis form, sounds (Susan Hayward), a femme fatale of Hartsville, South Carolina. 
By John Farrow both sensational and specious, this staggering versatility, amply endowed ORANGES, GRAPEFRUIT, uncolored 
is no mean achievement. with gumption but notably deficient juiceful. INDIVIDUALLY SELECTED, 
The story concerns a prosperous in moral sensibilities, who is obviously FOB Groves $3.50 bushel; GIFT SHIP- 
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POAU: a defense 

Eprror: You will allow me to com- 
ment on your editorial of Feb. 19 
touching certain aspects of the recent 
annual meeting of Protestants and 
Other Americans United for the 
Separation of Church and State in 
Washington. 

What strikes me as important in 
your comment is your detection of 
what you describe as a rift in our 
ranks indicated by divergent points 
of view exhibited by two speakers. 
You are correct in observing that Dr. 
Pfeffer and Dr. Ockenga spoke from 
divergent, not to say opposite perspec- 
tives. The former is what would prop- 
erly be described as a secularist, the 
latter a conservative Christian. 

These are distinct religious view- 
points—if secularism may be called 
religious. These have characterized 
speakers at POAU meetings since its 
organization. At our first national 
meeting Dr. Pfeffer, Dr. A. Powell 
Davies, Unitarian, and Dr. C. C. Mor- 
rison, then of the Christian Century, 
spoke. Dr. John Mackay and Paul 
Blanshard represent dissimilar re- 
ligious points of view, but this fact 
caused no rift in the organization. 

Such observations as you make are 
understandable for POAU is still rep- 
resented widely as a religious organ- 
ization with the purpose of exploiting 
a religious (Protestant) viewpoint. It 
is impossible, it seems, to disabuse 
the public mind of this misconception. 

Nevertheless, the organization has 
from its inception stuck to its knitting. 
It is united for the separation of 
church and state, not for the uniting 
of the so-called secular and evangel- 
ical mind against the theology of Ro- 
man Catholicism. I think there would 
really have been a rift if Dr. Pfeffer 
had said he believed that the Roman 
concept of union of church and state 
was the correct interpretation of the 
religious clause of the Constitution 
and Dr. Ockenga had argued the op- 
posite. It was clear from both ad- 
dresses, however, that however di- 
vergent their religious orientation ap- 
peared, their political orientation was 
identical. 

It is this political position that 
POAU is organized to defend against 
all trespass, whether by secularists, 
evangelical or liberal Protestants, Ro- 
man Catholics or whoever. Being a 
democratically fashioned and con- 
trolled body it does not impose or re- 
quire uniformity of opinion on matters 
unrelated to its central purpose. Thus, 
what to you may appear to be rifts 
are perfectly proper—and important— 
differences of opinion in areas out- 
side our basic concern. 

That Dr. Ockenga said he would 
support Roman Catholicism if an is- 





CORRESPONDENCE 








sue were sharply drawn between it 
and secularism is within his right. But 
that he says so at a POAU meeting in 
no way compromises the purposes of 
the organization to defend the separa- 
tion principle against the opposition 
of those who wish to abolish or alter 
it. 

(Rev.) Epwin McNEtu PoTEAT 

Raleigh, N. C. 


Grateful for recognition 

Eprror: I would like to add my con- 
gratulations and sincere thanks to you 
and your staff for your very signifi- 
cant editorial dealing with modern 
mathematics (Am. 2/12). I know that 
most American mathematicians in 
Catholic colleges are grateful for this 
public notice. V. O. McBrIEN 

Worcester, Mass. 


Footing the cost 

Eprror: I would like to thank Fr. 
Proeller for his gracious reply to my 
hastily concocted and brusque reply 
to his letter (Am. 1/8). 

I must also deny denying that there 
is both a shortage and maldistribution 
of physicians. I am sorry that Fr. 
Proeller and his community have to 
live with that fact. Some other factors 
that I know nothing about must be 
present to make understandable his 
statement that, “unable to afford 
Blue Cross and Blue Shield, at least 
two-thirds of my people are deprived 
of essential medical care.” 

It is now my turn to be surprised 
that Fr. Proeller can reconcile this 
situation with his demand for adequate 
medical attention for his deserving 
people, “not five or ten years hence, 
but now.” I’m sure he does not believe 
that a perfect system of insurance 
coverage, plus whatever form of gov- 
ernment intervention he has in mind, 
could resolve this problem now. 

I agree with him that this is a civic 
problem. As he well knows, health is 
primarily the responsibility of the in- 
dividual citizen. Where he cannot 
shoulder that responsibility it becomes 
a concern of the family, then the com- 
munity and so on up. It is immoral 
for the individual to surrender or for 
the state to assume more of that re- 
sponsibility than is necessary. I am 
firmly convinced that we have not 
exhausted our resources at the com- 
munity, county and state levels in 
medicine any more than in education. 

One needs to be no better econom- 
ist or prophet than the average doctor 
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to figure out where we will get the 
most for our money and where we 
will get it closest to now. 

I think we have apathy, that great 
foe to brotherhood, on the run, ff 
we can keep it so, I'm sure we can 
solve these problems in a Christian 
and American way. 

If my remarks have left a “deriva. 
tive animus” for any person or 
it is due solely to my ineptitude. We 
need everyone in this fight to keep 
us on the side of the Great Physician, 
I think He may hear us better from 
North Dakota than from Washington, 
D. C. (Dr.) C. T. Bercen 

Northwood, Iowa 


Hits the spot 

Epitor: Either AMERICA is getti 
better or I am getting more alert, but 
it seems to me that almost every other 
week now your Review carries ap 
article pertinent to a topic just dig 
cussed, or just about to be discussed 
in my sociology class. 

This time it was two weeks in a 
row, with “New profile of industrial 
America,” (Feb. 5), and “Is ta 
evasion lawful?” and “Twenty-five 
years of Blue Cross,” (Feb. 12), to 
mention only those items which were 
of immediate interest to the class, — 

I am sure I speak for more than one 
sociology professor when I say that 
between Social Order, the Catholic 
Mind, and America, social-minded 
U. S. Catholic editors are keeping us 
up to the minute, and helping to make 
our classes more vital. Thanks for the 
“assist!” 

(MorTHER) M. Rosanna, 0.5.U, 

London, Canada : 


“Loyalty test” 
Eprror: My congratulations to “Anne 
Becker” for saying so well (Am. 2/12, 
pp. 507-08) in Feature “X” what! 
have long wanted to tell some of my 
Catholic friends about their lack of 
loyalty toward their Church, These 
“wishy-washy” Catholics to whom the 
writer refers are the cause for so much 
unjust criticism of the Church. They 
also show themselves to be pitif 
ignorant of their Church’s teach 
Loyalty is certainly a mark of 
good, practical Catholic. It is a 
commentary that many of our 
religionists are lacking in that qu H 
Thanks to America for its weeny) 
spiritual and highly informative come 
ments. Cuar.es C. CurRAN 
Pittsburgh, Pa. aa 
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